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NTEREST UPON DEPOSITS—The Bankers 
Trust Company receives the deposits of individuals 
and corporations, allowing upon them as liberal interest 
as a proper conservatism will permit, and repaying 
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of this Company’s board of directors is assurance as to the 
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RUSSO-CHINESE BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. PETERSBURG 








Paid-up Capital, Reserves and Participation of Chinese 
Imperial Government 


Roubles, 33,000,000—U. S. Gold, $16,500,000 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


Askhabad, Hong Kong, Marguelan, Stretensk, 
Irkoutsk, Moscow, Tachkent, 

: Kachgar, Moukden, Tchita, 
Blagovestchensk, Kalgan, Newchwang, Tchougoutchak, 
Bodaibo, Khabarovsk, Nicolaieffsk, Teline, 
Boukhara, Khokand, Ouliassoutai, Tientsin, 
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Chefoo, Kirin, Paris, Verchneoudinsk, 
Colombo, Kouantchendze, Pekin, Vladivostok, 
Hailar, Kouldja, Samarcande, Werny, 
Hakodate, Krasnoiarsk, San Francisco, Yokohama, 
Hankow, London, Shanghai, Zeiskaia-Pristane. 
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Three Great Trains 
Daily to the 


Best of Winter Resorts 


Go to California this winter—take the 
electric lighted Overland Limited through to 
San Francisco—the electric lighted Los 
Angeles Limited through to Los Angeles, or 
the China and Japan Fast Mail to either of 
the above cities or to Portland. 


They leave Chicago daily via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific ©, North-Western Line. 

You may rest assured of comfort en route. 

Round trip reduced rate tickets with long 
return limits are on sale daily. 


Personally Conducted Tours 


Exclusively first-class, under the aus- 
pices of the North-Western-Union Pa- 
cific Tourist Department, leave Chicago 
January 10th, February 7th and March 
2d. All expenses paid. Splendid train 
service, best of hotel accommodations. 
Write for itineraries to S. A. HUTCHI- 
SON, Manager Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Jil. 
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R omeike’s Press Cutting | BES IR MUDA The Ideal 


Bureau Winter Resort 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want OEUNE ER NG MAY THE PRINGESS HOTEL 
te a a» «pl py a Ly ~ and ayn 8 x 
mportance in the Un ates an urope is searched. 
Somme Opi re BS Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 


¥Y ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. ¥. es 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuds 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK ASTON SANITARIUM 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS k a5 yout perlenee tet wt Anstatant Physics 


25 years’ cnpesiogse: > Assistant Physiciat 
EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, 
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The Most Delightful Cruise 


: Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and a; able 
~@ diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 
flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. 
PORTO RICO COMPANY'S palatial steamers wil! 
carry you from New York to Porto Ricodirect,—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at the interesting places. 


Around 


Porto Rico 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern,—they give the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions, (The boat is your hotel during the entire trip. hey combine speed, comfort and safety. 

al All outside staterooms. Every accommodation which the ingenuity of man could devise. 
Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
return—$14o. Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP C0., 
ec RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 25 Union Sqmare,u¥. 12 Broadway, New York. 























THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR -RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF. 


CHALFONTE 


IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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(Established-1879) 
*Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Wwrevetecoe ° Rit 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placedin a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century. has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene Is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 
scriptive Booklet, 
Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tab- 
lets for the irri- 
tated throat, of 
our drug; = 4 
om us, 
stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton $t., N.Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada 








EUROPE in Automobile 1907. Few vacancies ip 
small private party. Apply for particulars to Camille 
Thurwanger, N. HE. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 


Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from Rh 5 Sethe forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. 
or WEST IN DIES 
23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 
Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigui, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 


Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 


A. E. GUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


wr uebec S. S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadw: 
RN, Sec'y, Quebec, Canada, or 
| R, 245 and 1200 Broadway. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





New York; 
os. Cook & 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 











HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City © 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


; Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadwa ay. 
ust above Cortlandt St. 
688 


roadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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225 Fourth Avenue = 


CORNER 19 STREET 








We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS (C0., carcscoy mt 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
m One Year, $2.00. Sing 10 Cents. 
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Telephone Progress. 


wr the circle lies the Metropolitan area. In this area and points ad- 

jacent thereto, reached by the lines of the Metropolitan telephone system, 
there were in service and under contract December 31st, 1906, 389,000 telephones. 
The gain during the past year has exceeded any previous year. 


Telephones in Service and Under Contract 

At End of Year Yearly Gain 
28,078 
42,414 
43,189 
45,012 
65,897 
67,110 


We assure our patrons and the public of our intention to continue a policy of 
expansion by furnishing, at reasonable rates, the best service possible and making 
the telephone system of New York and vicinity invaluable to every member of 
the community. 


New York Telephone Company The New York and New Jersey Telephone Co. 
15 Dey Street, New York 81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
40 So. Fifth Av., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 160 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to RumFrorp CuimicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














Do Your Savings Earn 


5% a Year 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


has thousands of thoughtful and pruden: 
investors who will certify that this Company 
has for years paid, and is still paying them | 
5% a year on every dollar invested with it. 
day in and day out, year out and year in. 

They are not speculators, but conservative 
men and women, who know that there is no 
safer basis of investment security than real 
estate mortgages on New York and sub 
urban homes. 

Your money will earn for you 5%, wil! 
always be under your control, subject to 
withdrawal if needed. The security is abso- 
lute, and the Company is under the New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
inspection. 


Established 14 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 
Write for full particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 

19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d Street, New York 





“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheum: 
atism and All Diseases Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 
Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of the Principles and Practic 


of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Physicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his 
“Han 1-Book of Materia Medica. Pharmacy and Therapeutics,” in the citation of remedies under the 


of Virginia, has many 


head of ‘*Chronic Bright’s Disease,’’ 
says: ‘‘ Mineral Waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER advocates.” Also under 


“Awe” “BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is highly rec- 
ommended.” 


George Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of the Faculty of Paris. in 
the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: ‘‘ There is no remedy as absolutely specific 


in all forms of Albuminuria and Bright’s Spring No. 2, accom- 
Disease, whether acute or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WaT ER; panied by amilk diet. 
In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is foun. in the urine as late as the last week before confine- 
ment, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed, the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and 
the patient has a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions.” 

T. Griswold ‘Comstock, A. M., M. 0., of St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have often prescribed 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Goutv and Rheumatic conditions and in Renal Calculi. ac- 

companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfac 

tory results. In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious. ' 

Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists 
and grocers generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Survey of the World 


Two recent decisions 
‘concerning the new 
Employers’ Liability 
law excite much interest, owing partly 
to the question whether, if sustained on 
appeal, they may not be used hereafter 
effectively against parts of the Meat In- 
spection and Pure Food laws. At 


The Employers’ 
Liability Law 


Louisville, on the 31st ult., Judge Wal- 
ter Evans, of the United States District 
Court, decided that the Employers’ Lia- 
bility act, of June last, was unconstitu- 
tional, upon the ground that it did not 


“regulate commerce between the States.”’ 
The case was one in which the widow 
of one Brooks, who had been killed on 
the railroad, sued the Southern Pacific 
for $25,000 in damages. Judge Evans 
said : 

“A most patient consideration of the ques- 
tion in this instance has led to the conclusion— 
we think to the inevitable conclusion—that the 
act of June 11th, 1906, only creates and im- 
poses jiability upon certain common carriers to 
their employees, and in no way prescribes 
rules for carrying on traffic or commerce 
among the States, and consequently in no way 
regulates such commerce. If the operation of 
this act could in any way affect commerce 
unong the States it would do so in a manner 
so remote, incidental and contingent as in no 
proper sense to afford a factor of any value in 
determining the question now in contention. 
Indeed, it may be said that it is obvious that 
Congress, in the act referred to, had in con- 
templation no more than the creation of the 
‘iability mentioned. and it would be a most 
‘trained construction to hold that it included 
anything broader than that. Creating new 
liabilities growing out of the relations of mas- 
ter and servant on the one hand, and regulat- 
ing commerce on the other, are two things so 
entirely different that confusion of the judicial 
mind upon them is hardly to be expected under 
normal conditions.” 


He also remarked that the Attorney- 


General, “conceiving, we suppose, that 


the United States had some interest in 
the case,” had sent one of his assistants 
to intervene in behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Altho, he continued, it was dif- 
ficult to see that the United States was 
concerned, he had heard the assistant as 
“a friend of the court.” Judge Evans 
is the judge to whom Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ferred in his recent message, when, 
arguing that the Government should 
have the right of appeal in criminal 
cases on questions of law, he said: 

“I have specifically in view a recent decision 
by a District judge leaving railway employees 
without remedy for. violation of a certain so 
called labor statute. It seems an absurdity to 
permit a single District judge, against what 
may be the judgment of an immense majority 
of his colleagues on ihe bench, to declare a 
law solemnly enacted by the Congress to be 
‘unconstitutional,’ and then to deny to the 
Government the right to have the Suprenie 
Court definitely decide the question.” 

In that first decision, Judge Evans, in 
the case of a member of the telegra- 
phers’ union against the Louisville & 
Nashville road, held to be unconstitu- 
tional a law some ten years old forbid- 
ding common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce to exact from an em- 
ployee an agreement that he would not 
enter a union, or to discriminate against 
an employee because of his connection 
with a union. Judge Evans was ap- 
pointed by President McKinley. On 
the Ist inst., at Memphis, Judge John 
E. McCall, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Kentucky, also decided 
that the same Employers’ Liability law 
was unconstitutional, the case being one 
in which Mrs. D. Howard sued the 
Illinois Central company for $25,000 in 
damages on account of the loss of her 
husband, who had been killed in the 
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service of that company. This judge 
(who was appointed by Mr. Roosevelt) 
said: 

“I am unable to bring my mind to the con- 
clusion that the liability of a common carrier 
to its employees for injuries is interstate com- 
merce or commerce of any character within 
the meaning of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. My conclusion is that Congress 
is not authorized under that clause to enact 
this legislation, for the reason that the relation 
of common carriers engaged in interstate trade 
or commerce to their employees, and their li- 
ability to them in damages for injuries sus- 
tained in their employment as the result of 
the negligence of any of its officers, agents or 
employees or by reason of any defects or in- 
sufficiency due to its negligence in its cars, 
engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, 
way or works, is not commerce within the 
meaning of the Constitution. But if it were, 
the act does not undertake to regulate this re- 
lation or liability, but simply announces a new 
law on torts, limited to a special class of those 
engaged in interstate commerce.’ 

The law in question, whose provisions 
concerning liability are summarized in 
this extract from Judge McCall’s opin- 
ion, was ‘advocated by Mr. Roosevelt in 
his messages of 1904 and 1905. In his 
recent message he said that it did not 
go far enough, but should be so amended 
that it would place the entire “risk of a 
trade” upon the employer. Appeals 
from the decisions will be taken, and the 
Department of Justice will be repre- 
sented in the arguments before the Su- 
preme Court. The decisions have some 
bearing upon proposed Federal legisla- 
tion concerning the hours of railway 
employees and the transportation of the 
products of child labor. Both the 
judges have been Republicans in poli- 
tics. Judge Evans, in his opinion, made 
some remarks which are regarded as be- 
ing in opposition to the policy of the 
Administration, as that policy has been 
set forth in the President’s messages 
and Secretary Root’s speeches. While 
the necessity of giving broad latitude to 
the commerce clause, he said, had been 
wisely and inevitably forced upon the 
courts by the tide of advancing events, 
it might be that the clause’s elasticity 
should be limited, and it might not be 
an unmixed evil for some of the people 
now, “as was once the habit,” to call for 
a strict construction of the Constitution: 

“If such call served no other purpose, it 
might be useful as the occasional hoisting of a 
cautionary danger signal. As our Government 


was organized and has greatly prospered un- 
der a system of checks and balances, possibly 
it might be well once in a while to remember 
that those checks and balances yet remain, 
even if calling attention to the fact be a some 
what old-fashioned habit.” 


] 


At Chicago, on the 3d, 
Judge Landis overruled 
the defendant’s demurrers 
as to eight indictments against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for accepting rebates 
or unlawful rates on the railways, and 
sustained the demurrers as to two indict- 
ments, owing to technical defects in 
them. In the indictments which were 
sustained there are 6,293 counts. If the 
company should be convicted on all of 
these counts, the law would permit the 
imposition of $125,860,000 in fines. 
Judge Landis in his decision rejected, of 
course, the somewhat ingenious plea of 
the defendant’s counsel that no law 
against rebating or the acceptance of 
special low rates was in force on August 
27th, when the indictments were found. 
This plea was, in substance, that the EI- 
kins law was repealed upon the approval 
of the new Rate law (on June 2gth), and 
was not re-enacted by the joint resolu- 
tion of June 30th, which provided that 
the Rate law should not become oper- 
ative for sixty days after approval, or un- 
til August 28th. Several railroad com- 
panies are to be prosecuted for violation 
of the laws which forbid detention of 
cattle in cars for more than twenty-eight 
hours without feed or water. The 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
roads have ceased to advertise in the 
New York papers the hours of the de- 
parture of their trains. The Commis- 
sion’s first decision under the new law 
relates to a freight charge for carrying 
bricks on the Pennsylvania road. The 
charge is held to be unreasonable and 
unjust. A reduction of 25 per cent. has 
been made by the company. 
ed 

During the first two days 
of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s in- 


Standard Oil 
Indictments 


The Harriman 
Railroads 


vestigation of what are called the Harri- 
man railroads some interesting facts were 


brought out. Mr. Harriman is ill and 
could not attend; the witnesses were 
Secretary Millar and Comptroller Mehl. 
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The main part of the combination or 
group consists of the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific,*Oregon Short Line 
and Oregon Railway & Navigation com- 
panies, whose stock and bonds amount to 
about $1,250,000,000. Control of the 
Chicago & Alton is shared with the Rock 
Island, and large interests in several 
other prominent roads have been ac- 
quired by purchase. The combination 
controls the Pacific Mail and two other 
_ transpacific steamship lines, and the old 

Morgan line from New York to New Or- 
leans. Mr. Harriman and his friends 
own half of Senator Clark’s new road 
from Salt Lake City to the Pacific, and 
both interests in this property are tied 
up by a trust agreement. There is also 
a contract between the Clerk road and 
the Southern Pacific, under the terms of 
which the rates on the Clark road can- 
not, for ninety-nine years, be changed 
without the Southern Pacific’s consent. 
It was disclosed that, since June 3oth 
last, the Union Pacific had bought $103,- 
168,745 worth of railroad stocks as fol- 
lows: Baltimore & Ohio, nearly $40,- 
000,000; Illinois Central, $28,123,100; 


New York Central, $14,285,745; Atchi- 
son, $10,000,000 (Mr. Harriman and his 
friends already, it is said, holding $40,- 
000,000); St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
nearly $6,000,000; St. Paul, $3,690,000 ; 


Northwestern, $2,572,000. It was not 
clearly ascertained where the money for 
these purchases was obtained, but it was 
shown that Mr. Harriman had practical- 
ly unlimited power to borrow on his com- 
panies’s securities. There were indica- 
tions that the entire field between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, except Mr. 
Hill’s territory, was controlled directly or 
by stock interests. The Gould system, 
hemmed in on the Pacific side, is making 
a new outlet for itself. The evidence ap- 
pears to involve the control of parallel 
and naturally competing lines. It was 
shown that in March, 1903, the Oregon 
Short Line sold to William Rockefeller, 
a director of the Union Pacific, 300,000 
of its 900,000 shares of Southern Pacific 
for $17,250,000, and bought them back 
on November 12th of the same year, pay- 
ing him 6 per cent. on the money and a 
commission of $187,000. This transac- 
tion was not explained, but probably it 
was related to the attack upon Southern 
Pacific by James R. Keene, when he 
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urged the declaration of a dividend in the 
interest of a large speculative pool in 
Southern Pacific stock. The official rec- 
ord of board meetings showed that the 
decision in August last, to increase great- 
ly the Union Pacific dividend, was with- 
held from the public for two days, having 
been made on the 15th. The announce- 
ment of it, on the 17th, was both pre- 
ceded and followed by large purchases 
and a notable advance of prices. It was 
reported at the time that great profits had 
been taken by persons who had knowl- 
edge of the decision before it was given 
to the world. There was abundant evi- 
dence that Mr. Harriman’s power has 
practically been subject to no official re- 
straint. As President and as chairman 
of the executive committee he appears to 
have been its first and final authority in 
great transactions, involving enormous 
purchases and great projects. 
a 
: A newspaper corre- 
i ce,ciinessspondent accompany. 
ing the California 
members of Congress who went to the 
Isthmus, asserted in his dispatches, on 
the 1st, that Chinese would not be em- 
ployed in making the canal. He had 
been so informed, he said, by Jackson 
White, who has charge of the employ- 
ment of labor, and who had explained 
that plans for the use of Chinese had 
been abandoned, because Spanish and 
Portuguese laborers were arriving in 
considerable numbers. Chairman Shonts 
said to the Associated Press on the 2d 
that no decision on this subject had been 
reached, and that none would be made 
until after a disposition of the canal 
contracts. In special dispatches of the 
same date, however, there was ascribed 
to him the statement that probably it 
would not be necessary to employ Chi- 
nese, owing to the increasing supply of 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and _ that 
Chinese would be used only as a last re- 
sort, if the number of available and sat- 
isfactory workmen of other races should 
be insufficient. 


Simon Guggenheim, 
of Denver, has been 
nominated by the Re- 
publican members of the Colorado Legis- 
lature to succeed Thomas M. Patterson 
in the United States Senate on March 
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4th, receiving sixty-eight of the seventy 
Republican votes. Senator Alexander 
opposed the nomination, saying it would 
“place in the Senate one more vote to 
fight against the brave man in the White 
House who is battling for the people’s 
rights.” Mr. Guggenheim is a member 
of the wealthy family which controls the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, sometimes called the Smelting 
Trust. He is thirty-nine years old. It 
has been asserted, without denial (so far 
as we can learn), that he “financed” the 
recent Republican legislative campaign 
in Colorado.——Four Republican mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Legislature have 
published a signed statement asking that 
the name of Senator Dryden, as a can- 
didate for another term, be withdrawn. 
[t is thought that this will prevent his re- 
election, as he needs forty-one votes, and 
the withdrawal of these men leaves only 
forty Republicans. Mr. Carnegie has 
contributed $750,000 toward the cost of 
erecting in Washington a building that 
shall be the permanent home of the Bu- 
reau of the American Republics. In a 
letter to him, the President says: 


“You have already done substantially the 
same thing for the cause of peace at The 
Hague. This new gift of yours has an almost 
or quite equal significance as far as the cause 
of peace in the Western Hemisphere is con- 
cerned, for the Bureau of American Republics 
is striving to accomplish for this hemisphére 
what The Hague Peace Tribunal is striving 
to accomplish for both hemispheres.” 


For the proposed building a fund of 
$1,004,000 is now available, Congress 
having appropriated $200,000. An 
amendment to the Foraker resolution 
(for an investigation of the dismissal of 
the negro soldiers), offered by Mr. 
Lodge, is of such a character that the 
Senate will first vote upon the question 
whether the President’s action was taken 
“in the exercise of his legal and consti- 
tutional authority as commander-in- 
chief” of the army: A vote in the affirm- 
ative would probably prevent any investi- 
gation ———One of. the four negro regi- 
ments is now in the Philippines. The 
remaining three are now to be sent to the 
islands. Among those recently con- 
victed of fraud and subornation of per- 
jury in a land case in Nebraska was Bart- 
lett Richards, president of the American 


Cattle Growers’ Association. Twenty- 
one more indictments, involving fort) 
persons, are still to be tried at Omaha 
By direction of the President, notice has 
been given that the law against the fenc- 
ing of public lands will be rigidly en 
forced after April Ist. It is under- 
stood that the Department of Justice will 
file in San Francisco a bill in equity ask- 
ing the court to enforce the provisions of 
the treaty with Japan, and asserting that 
the segregation of Japanese school chil- 
dren was a violation of that treaty. 


& 


There have been 981 
cases of typhoid 
fever, with 79 
deaths, in Scranton, Pa., a city of 120,- 
000 people, since December Ist. The 
public hospitals are crowded with pa- 
tients, and an emergency hospital has 
been made in an armory. In the neigh- 
boring village of Dunmore there are 
more than 50 cases, and many are re- 
ported in other adjoining towns. There 
has been much suffering in Scranton, 
and pathetic stories are told of the 
stricken families. It has been proved by 
the health authorities of the State that 
the cause of this epidemic is the pollu- 
tion of the water supply, the germs of 
typhoid having been found in the reser- 
voirs and the streams which flow into 
them. These streams receive the sew- 
age of at least one village and several 
scattered houses. In Pittsburg, there 
are more than 1,000 cases of typhoid. 
Last year, there were 5,575 in the city, 
with nearly 400 deaths. Pittsburg takes 
its water from the Allegheny River, into 
which, at points above the intake, sew- 
age is discharged from several smaller 
cities which have typhoid epidemics of 
their own. Philadelphia has many cases 
of the fever. Last week, 253 new ones 
were reported, and there were several 
hundred typhoid patients in the hospitals. 
& 


Typhoid Epidemics 
in Pennsylvania 


Owing to the great loss of 


Railway 


? life in recen llisions on 
Accidents cent co . 


railways, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has begun an investi- 
gation concerning the block system. The 
immediate cause of this inquiry was a col- 
lision at Terra Cotta, on the Baltimore & 
()hio road, three miles from Washington, 
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early in the evening of December 30th, 
when a train of empty cars, moving at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour, struck the 


rear end of a crowded passenger train | 


which had just started to leave the sta- 
tion. Fifty-eight of the passengers were 
killed. The: hour was 6:30, there was a 
dense fog, znd the train of empty cars 
ran by a danger signal of the block sys- 
tem. It appears that the engineer had 
been on duty continuously for thirty-three 
hours, and in forty-eight hours had had 
only eight heurs of sleep. The wrecked 
train was one running between Frederick 
and Washington on Sundays for the ac- 
commodation of suburban residents and 
holiday excursionists. James J. Hill, the 
well known railway president, says “it is 
a fact that in these days from two to 
three trains enter at times. into every 
block of every system in the country.” 
——On the 2d, at Volland, Kan., two 
Rock Island passenger trains met in col- 
lision, and forty-nine persons were killed. 
All but two of these were Mexican labor- 
ers riding in one of the smoking cars. 
This accident appears to have been due 
to the neglect of a telegraph operator 
eighteen years old, who held a position of 
much responsibility. 
& 


The French Government The cutting oft 
of the pensions 


and the Church to the clergy, 


which the Separation Law granted in 
lieu of salaries and which has been with- 
drawn on account of the refusal of the 
Catholics to comply with the require- 
ments of the law, has placed the poor 
parish priests in a distressing position. 
They are mostly men devoted to good 
works who have taken no part in the polit- 
ical struggle and they have loyally obeyed 
orders from the Vatican in refusing 
any compromise with the Government 
Several sources are relied upon to fur- 
nish the funds necessary to replace the 
Government subventions which the 
Church received under the Concordat. 
Appeals have been issyed to the faithful 
in France to contribute liberally and 
regularly to the support of the Church 
and it is expected that Catholics in other 
countries, especially England, will come 
to the rescue. It is also reported that the 
Vatican will contribute largely from its 
funds in this emergency, since the eco- 
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nomical régime of the present Pope has 
resulted in great savings to the Vatican 
treasury. Cardinal Richard, Archbishop 
of Paris, appeals to the people of Paris 
in the following terms: 

“The spoliation of the Church in France will 
soon be complete. The Government has re- 
pudiated its sacred obligation by suppressing 
the public worship budget." The small recom- 
pense which is accorded will not pay for what 
is owing to the clergy for the property seized 
during the revolution. The Bishops and 
priests have been driven from their homes, 
and, as if this were not enough, they have 
stripped the Church of all the property re- 
ceived owing to the liberality of the faithful 
during the past century. The property of the 
wardens, pious endowments, seminaries, rec- 
toriés, and even the funds of the aged and 
infirm clergy are today sequestered and to- 
morrow will be confiscated. We _ protest 
against this action in the name of. the Church 
and of the elementary principles of justice. 
It must not be forgotten that the Church was 
born and grew great in poverty, and that it 
attaches no importance to the possession of 
material goods. This is proved by the fact 
that it has surrendered everything rather than 
submit to an organization contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the divine constitution and spiritual 
independence. Nevertheless, in order to ac- 
complish its mission in glorifying God and 
saving souls, temporal resources to insure the 
exercise of public worship and to support the 
clergy are necessary. Therefore there is no 
recourse except to appeal to the generosity of 
the faithful.” 

So far very few of the churches have 
actually been closed, and services have 
been continued with almost their usual 
regularity, fines of a few francs being 
inflicted for technical violation of the 
law relating to public meetings. In 
some parishes an association of three 
laymen has been formed under the au- 
thorization of the clergy, which, accord- 
ing to the law of tgor, will secure 
church services from interference by 
the Government. It is expected, how- 
ever, that even this form of compliance 
with the law will be forbidden by the 
Pope. An assembly of the bishops of 
France will be held on January 15th at 
the Chateau de la Muette for the pur- 
pose of discussing this and other ques- 
tions. There are many rumors of 
schismatic movements, but none of these 
seem to be of any importance. In the 
town of Arbellara, Corsica, the curé 
who refused to comply with the law was 
deposed by the municipality and an in- 
vitation extended to Don Paolo Mirag- 
lia, Bishop and Founder of the Reform 
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Church of Italy, to come to Corsica and 
ordain a new curé. This plan was car- 
ried out in spite of the threat of ex- 
communication issued by the bishop 
against all concerned——The docu- 
ments which were seized at the Papal 
nunciature at Paris may be published by 
the Government.. The Vatican protests 
against this violation of international 
usage by the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence, and points out that 
isolated documents apart from the con- 
text may be very misleading, and that 
there is no way of determining whether 
the documents purporting to come from 
these archives are genuine or forged. 

The Government is carrying out 
several reforms of importance in morals 
and education. The Premier Clemen- 
ceau has ordered the suppression of all 
clubs at which gambling of both sexes 
is permitted. Vendors of obscene pho- 
tographs and books have been driven 
from the streets. The new Sunday law 
is generally and strictly enforced, and has 
has made a marked change in the “Con- 
tinental Sabbath.” Minister of Educa- 


tion Briand proposes to suppress the 


baccalaureate or bachelor’s degree. The 
examination for this is imposed upon all 
boys entering a French university and 
the necessity of passing this examination 
is one of the main causes of the defects 
of French education, its uniformity and 
insistence upon routine study and mem- 
orizing. 

M 

It has been many 
years since Germany 
has had so exciting 
a campaign as that for members of the 
Reichstag who are to be elected Jan- 
uary 25th. All parties are thrown into 
contusion by the sudden change in the 
tactics of the Government in repudiating 
the Center and appealing to the Liberals 
for support, and by the necessity for a 
rapid realignment on new and vaguely 
defined issues. Chancellor von Biilow 
has explained the objects of the Gov- 
ernment in dissolving the Reichstag in 
a letter to Lieutenant-General von 
Liebert, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Empire League, which 
was formed to check the growing power 
of the Socialists. The Chancellor 
recommends that a union be formed of 
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the Liberals and Conservatives to “fight 
for the honor and prosperity of the na- 
tion against the Social Democrats, 
Poles, Guelphs and Centrists.” He ad- 
mits that the Government has for the 
last three years been dependent on the 
Catholic Center, and without its aid 
would not have been able to carry out 
its financial reforms and to secure the 
new commercial treaties and the in- 
crease in the navy. But when the Cler- 
icals, combining with the Social Demo- 
crats, opposed the colonial appropria- 
tions it became necessary to free the 
Government from its dependence upon 
them. He hoped that the Liberals and 
Conservatives would increase their rep- 
resentation in the Reichstag so they 
could successfully oppose both reaction- 
ary Clericalism and destructive Social- 
ism. The latter he also held to be really 
reactionary in its tendency. 

“Not only are its communistic dreams of the 
future hostile to civilization, but so are its 
means for realizing them by mere brute force. 
Any tendency toward reaction to be found 
anywhere in Germany is due to the Socialists 
undermining the popular conceptions of au- 
thority, property, religion, and the Fatherland. 
The sword of Bonaparte followed Robespierre 
—the simple citizen who became mad drunk 
with the doctrines of ‘liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity.’ Bonaparte had to come and free the 
French people from the terrorism of the Ja- 
cobins and Communists.” 

The Chancellor’s manifesto does not 
seem to have had the effect he desired. 
Both the Liberals and Conservatives re- 
sent the suggestion of uniting to furnish 
the Government with a majority to 
carry out policies of which they disap- 
prove. Some of the more radical mem- 
bers of the Liberal party advocate an 
alliance with the Social Democrats 
rather than with the Conservatives. 
Conservative leaders say that they will 
support the candidates of the Center in- 
stead of those of the Liberal party in 
places where they cannot elect their own 
men. It is reported from Cape Town 
that the Hereros of German Southwest 
Africa, who for,the last three years 
have been at war with the Germans and 
forced the Government to the enormous 
expenditures that brought on the present 
crisis, have signed a treaty of peace, so 
the Government will not need such large 
appropriations as it asked for from the 
late Reichstag. The Government has 
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announced that the electoral system of 
Prussia will be reformed in accordance 
with the plan advocated by the Liberals, 
that is, direct voting for members of the 
Prussian Diet will take the place of the 
present method of voting for electors. 
This will not affect the representation 
in the Reichstag, but will permit the So- 
cialists to have representation in the 
Diet from which the present system de- 
bars them. 
& 

Just before the meeting of 
the last Duma the Czar is- 
sued a ukase greatly restrict- 
ing its jurisdiction. He is pursuing the 
same policy in regard to the new Duma, 
reorganizing the administration so that 
he becomes the President of the Council 
of Imperial Defense, and the Ministries 
of the Army and Navy are abolished. The 
Duma, therefore, even if it is able to 
control the actions of the ministers, wil 
have no power in military and naval af- 
fairs. This is a severe blow to popular 
government, because of the important 
part which the military system plays in 
Russian affairs, even in time of peace. 
The Czar has the power of placing any 
district under military control, and by 
courts-martial, which are not subject to 
revision by the civil authorities, any 
number of individuals can be summarily 
exiled, imprisoned, flogged or executed. 
Every effort is being made by the Gov- 
ernment to prevent the radical element 
of the population from controlling the 
Duma. According to the new regula- 
tions governing the elections, no ballot 
paper will be valid without the stamp of 
the town council. The authorized po- 
litical parties are furnished with an un- 
limited number of these ballot papers on 
which they can have the names of the 
candidates printed in advance, but this 
privilege is not accorded to unauthor- 
ized parties. The Constitutional Demo- 
crats, who formed a large majority of 
the last Duma, are now held to be a rev- 
olutionary organization because of the 
Viborg manifesto advocating passive re- 
sistance. Accordingly, any man wish- 
ing to vote this or any other opposition 
ticket will have to write the names of 
about eighteen candidates on the sheet 
of paper furnished him at the polls —— 
General von der Launitz, Prefect of 
Police, St. Petersburg, was assassinated 
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on January 3d by a revolutionist. He 
was assisting in the inauguration of a 
new hospital when a young man fired 
two shots at him, both taking effect in 
his brain and causing instant death. 
The assassin was immediately killed by 
the sword of an aide-de-camp. Launitz 
had been very active and vigilant in 
ferreting out revolutionary organiza- 
tions and in suppressing political meet- 
ings. The assassin has not yet been 
identified. At the funeral services of the 
murdered Prefect a man disguised as an 
officer of the army attempted to gain ad- 
mittance to the church, presumably for 
the purpose of killing Premier Stolypin, 
but he was arrested by the police. An- 
nikin, leader of the Group of Toil in the 
Duma, is dead from an illness caused 
by the privations of his terms of impris- 
onment and exile. Rear- Admiral Ne- 
bogatoff and other officers who have 
been tried for surrendering the squadron 
to the Japanese in the battle of the Sea 
of Japan on May 28th were sentenced 
to death in accordance with Russian 
law. It is expected that the Emperor 
will commute their sentences to impris- 


onment in fortresses for ten years and 


shorter terms. At a recent conference 
of the leading officers of the navy the 
Emperor discussed with great frankness 
the corruption and inefficiency which 
had caused the defeat of the Russian 
navy by Japan, and expressed his de- 
termination to reorganize an efficient 
sea force. 
as 

The Moroccan Government, 
finally forced by the foreign 
Powers to take action against 
the bandit Raisuli, has been successful, 
at least in so far as driving him with his 
followers from his village stronghold of 
Zinat constitutes success. It has been 
known to the foreign residents in Tan- 
gier for some time that the tribesmen 
were being aroused to a high pitch of re- 
ligious and patriotic fanaticism, and 
Raisuli was reported to have boasted that 
he had 15,000 armed Moors under his 
command, with whom he would drive 
every Christian into the sea. Raisuli, 
however, denied that he was responsible 
for the agitation among the natives, and 
promised that he would not interfere with 
the introductions of the reforms recom- 
mended by the Convention of Algeciras 
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if his own safety was secured and the 
sultan’s troops prevented from approach- 
ing his district. No attention was paid 
to this effort at coming to terms, and the 
Shereefian army of 5,000 men, under the 
command of Sid Mohammed Gabbas, 
Minister of War, and Kaid Maclean, 
Commander of the Sultan’s Bodyguard, 
encamped near Tangier and prepared for 
an attack on Zinat. The first attack, 
made on January 5, according to the re- 
port of Mr. Harris, correspondent of the 
London Times, who followed the troops 
contrary to orders in the disguise of a 
trooper of the Moorish irregular cavalry, 
was a complete failure. Raisuli’s men 
occupied a strong position at the foot of 
a precipice and overlooking the approach- 
ing plain, and from the rocks and build- 
ings they maintained such a heavy fire 
that the Moorish troops were compelled 
to retreat. On the following morning, 
when the attack was recommenced, very 
little resistance was offered, and when 
the stronghold was carried it was found 
to be deserted. Raisuli with 700 men 
had succeeded in effecting his escape into 
the mountains, in spite of the fact that 


his position was supposed to have been, 
surrounded by the Moorish troops. <A 
large amount of booty, such as costly 
carpets, arms, cattle and sheep, was found 


in Zinat. In the Sultan’s forces four 
men were killed, and in Raisuli’s nine. 
The Government artillery was under the 
command of an Algerian lieutenant from 
the French army. The capture of the 
stronghold is, of course, of little impor- 
tance to a nomad chieftain, but the de- 
feat may have injured Raisuli’s prestige 
among the tribes, so that he no longer 
will be a dangerous factor in the Moroc- 
can situation. 


as 


Abroad, the con- 
flict between the 
Vatican and 
France has been the chief religious 
event, but it is as much political as re- 
ligious. The spirit of individual Galli- 
canism shows very little evidence among 
the bishops, but the laity seem restive 
under papal control. There is a suc- 
cession of books representing liberal 
Catholism which have much _ influence. 
The Abbé Loisy is still under censure 
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and in his ill health has retired from 
contest. The great problem before the 
Catholic Church is how to maintain its 
clergy and church worship when the sub- 
ventions from the state are wholly with- 
drawn. In Great Britain religion 
and politics have been equally compli- 
cated. The Welsh revival has past its 
culmination, and is not a special featur« 
this winter. In Russia relief is prom- 
ised to the Jews. In this country there 
has been two religious events of great 
importance. One is the agreement of the 
representatives of the Congregational. 
United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tant denominations on a tentative plan of 
corporate union. A plan first agreed 
upon, at the large council of the three 
bodies, has been perfected, and will be 
acted upon at a meeting in February. 
‘The other is the final union of the 
Northern Presbyterian and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. Similar ne- 
gotiations for a union of the Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists in Camada have proceeded 
satisfactorily. There has been one 
heresy trial of some _ importance. 
that of Dr. A. S. Crapsey, in 
the Episcopal Church. He was con- 
demned for failure to hold correctly the 
doctrine of the creeds as to the virgin 
birth of our Lord and his physical resur- 
rection. The result was Dr. Crapsey’s 
withdrawal from the Church.An in- 
teresting conflict in the Southern Meth- 
odist Church over the control of Van- 
derbilt University has been carried a 
step further by a report of a committee 
of jurists of that Church, the question 
being as to the ownership and control of 
its property and the right of all the 
bishops to a seat in the Board of Trus- 
tees. -The fall of Dr. Dowie from the 
control of. his Zion Church in Zion 
City has been tragic. His wife and son 
have forsaken him, and Mr. Voliva,. 
brought by him from Australia, has he- 
come the leader, and the finances of 
Zion City seem hopeless. Dr. Dowie’s 
own health is sadly impaired. The 
Christian Scientists have built a magnifi- 
cent million-do!lar temple in Boston, and 
there has been much discussion as to 
Mrs. Eddy’s health, and a vigorous at- 
tack is being made on her record, but 
her followers are enthusiastically loyal. 


— 
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Confessions of an Undistinguished 
Heretic 


{The author of this highly significant and timely article is an ordained clergyman of a 
large and orthodox denomination, a church which has expelled ministers for smaller here- 


sies than are confessed in the article. 


He has been the pastor of important churches in 
pfogressive cities and is still in active service. 


He raises a number of interesting and 


important points. Some of our readers may wish to comment on the article or give some 
of their experiences. We may be glad to publish a few brief letters on the subject.—Ep1- 


Tor. ] 


heresy, nor even acquired a local 

reputation for violent departures 
from orthodoxy. If I should set about 
some Sunday morning to tell my con- 
gregation all my divergences from ac- 
cepted Christian belief I would shock 
them beyond measure. They under- 
stand in a general way that I am a lib- 
erally-minded parson, and I take occa- 
sion not infrequently to hasten their 
heels in their movement from worn-out 
dogma to the truth that is to be. That 
they are engaged in such a journey I 
have not a doubt, and most of them are 


| HAVE never won distinction by my 


willing to maintain a reasonable pace. 
My congregation is above normal in in- 


telligence, information and sympathy 
with forward movements, but neverthe- 
less | am fully persuaded that a com- 
plete revelation on my part of the be- 
lieis to which my studies have forced 
me would set their ears a-tingling, and 
not only awaken antagonism to me per- 
sonally, but also cause a turn-of senti- 
ment in the direction of conservatism 
and orthodoxy. 

Many years ago, when [ first began 
to preach, I took out my pen of a Mon- 
day morning, after certain troublous 
saints of the older sort had been nag- 
ging me to “preach the simple gospel,” 
and thus delivered my soul of its 
burden: 

“I do not believe in a limited atonement. 
It is to me inconsistent with a bona fide offer 
of salvation to all men, and further, I do not 
think Christ’s death should be measured as 
to value or efficiency, as one might number 
a culprit’s stripes. 

“As I have heard it explained, I cannot 
helieve in imputed righteousness, that Christ 
stored up an extra quantity of goodness which 
can be transferred to others. 

“God can forgive sin without punishment. 
Christ’s death did not change God’s disposi- 


tion, did not appease or propitiate Him, in 
any fair use of those words. Law is: not 
immutable, nor is punishment inevitable.” 

I remember my mingled feelings as I 
hid that paper in my desk—first wonder 
that I had been so bold, then fear that 
I was in error and that I might be vis- 
ited upon by heaven for awful sin, but 
at last conviction that I had put down 
truth and freed myself from the weight 
of an unworthy dogma. I would not 
have dared to read my declarations from 
the pulpit. Strange as it may seem to- 
day, limited atonement and imputed 
righteousness were live questions not so 
many years ago, and full confession on 
these topics would have meant for me 
dismissal as a discredited and “danger- ° 
ous” man from a parish to which I was 
well fitted, and very likely it would have 
ended in my withdrawal from the min- 
istry. 

Yet such is the rapid advance in re- 
ligious opinion, at least as I experience 
it in my parish, that I would not hesi- 
tate for a moment now to give fullest 
utterance to views utterly condemnatory 
of the whole scheme of sacrificial at- 
tonement and imputed righteousness. 
Indeed, I have made recently declara- 
tions similar to those I have quoted, and 
so far from stirring resentment they 
have hardly kept the congregation 
awake. Devout saints who were wont 
to inquire anxiously why I did not men- 
tion that “Christ made full atonement 
for our sins” every week or two, after 
a sermon on any subject from Dan to 
Beersheba, now sit patiently under 
preaching which never refers to Christ 
as a propitiatory sacrifice. I do not 
observe that they gossip about their 
neighbors any more than they used to, 
nor that they are any the less generous 
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and sweet spirited; certainly their 
prayers are still devout and edifying, 
tho the vocabulary may have slightly 
changed. Doubtless they are not con- 
scious of any radical change of attitude 
toward religious questions, and possibly 
if called upon to define their creed on 
the death of Christ and atonement for 
sin they would make use of the formu- 
laries they learned in their youth. I am 
not much concerned how they would 
declare their faith in a theological ex- 
amination, but it is a matter of great 
moment to me that I have proved that 
with patience, tact and perseverance an 
assembly of intelligent pious folk can 
be weaned from a diet of substitionary 
atonement and scriptural infallibility, 
and nourished by doctrines in harmony 
with the best knowledge of the times, 
and that without noticeable diminution 
of true piety or of the comforts and 
consolations of religion. 

Experience has thus taught me not to 
be too rampant with my heresies. I 
have learned that if one keep his doc- 
trinal discoveries in his study drawer 
for about five years, taking them out 
now and then to refresh his soul, allow- 
ing occasionally a delicate effluence from 
them to steal over a page or two of the 
next Sunday’s sermon, he will find at 
the end of the period that he may avow 
them as violently as he pleases, and they 
who aforetime would have lit the torch 
for his burning will sit peaceably under 
his doctrine, and sing the last hymn 
lustily in satisfaction that they have 
heard once more truth they have always 
believed. 

For this reason I am not shouting out 
every Sunday that I do not believe in 
the virgin birth of Jesus nor in the physi- 
cal resurrection. Much as I honor and 
admire Dr. Crapsey, I am not scurrying 
to put myself in the pillory beside him. 
I let others do the talking, answer ques- 
tions cautiously, try to tell about Jesus 
in such manner that those whom I in- 
fluence will not care how he was born, 
and endeavor to declare eternal life in 
terms that lift the whole subject above 
the plane of a discussion about the re- 
animation of a dead body. When I 
have built my temple of truth, I will 
knock down the = scaffolding which 
helped to its erection, doubtless sending 


the beams a-flying with no little feeling 
for that they have disfigured the tem 
ple so long. But while many good souls 
for whom Almighty God has made me 
in a measure responsible cannot see how 
the building would stand except for the 
scaffolding, I will let the rude timbers 
remain in place. 

As a matter of fact it has become ver) 
clear to me that the story of the virgii 
birth is but a form in which a legend- 
loving age confessed its faith in the 
divine worth of Jesus of Nazareth. Men 
did not believe in Jesus because they sup- 
posed he was miraculously born, but they 
thought he must have been of extraor- 
dinary origin to have been such a man as 
he was. I agree unreservedly and joy- 
ously with the estimate which the hearts 
of the poets of the early chapters of 
Matthew and Luke placed upon their 
Master. I feel toward the Nazarene as 
they did, and my soul lives under the 
spell of his influence, as did theirs, and 
I believe, therefore, that I cherish their 
faith and am as well entitled tobe called 
a Christian. But to the historical accuracy 
of the infancy narratives I demur. It is 
very evident that the gospels are not four 
independent writings by four painstaking 
historians. They are compilations, in 
which separate literary sources are plain- 
ly discoverable. It is no longer ml 
or hypothesis, but established historical 
fact, that Mark is the earliest gospel, 
from which Matthew and Luke copied at 
great length. It is also established that 
there was another document which both 
Matthew and Luke used, consisting 
largely of sayings and addresses of Jesus. 
In addition to these two principal author- 
ities, both the first and third evangelists 
availed themselves of material which they 
alone have preserved. The fourth gospel 
is admittedly much later than the others, 
and is not a record of what Jesus said 
and did, but an interpretation of his per- 
son in terms of the thought of disciples 
who lived three-quarters of a century 
after Jesus was put to death. 

Now in my boyhood I was taught to 
place all four gospels side by side, to take 
the outline of a parable or an incident 
from the simplest account, then to see 
what added information was supplied by 
other evangelists. Details and enlarge- 
ments found only in Luke or John were 
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regarded as so much more established 
knowledge. But revelation of the liter- 
ary structure of these books has made 
this method impossible. There are but 
two prime sources of information con- 
cerning the deeds and words of Jesus, 
namely, the gospel of Mark, and the col- 
lection of speeches preserved in Matthew 
and Luke. Where Matthew has copied 
from Mark, the additional material in his 
narrative is not reliable “added informa- 
tion,” but embellishment, possibly true, 
but to be carefully examined. It is true 
that the evangelic record, as begun by 
Mark and completed by John, grew in 
part by collection of trustworthy mater- 
ial, but once one’s eyes are opened to the 
fact that the story concerning Jesus was 
a thing of growth, that it expanded un- 
der the hands of those who loved and 
worshiped him, then it becomes plain 
that accretion of well-intended imagina- 
tion has shared at least with zeal for 
further fact in the expansion of the gos- 
pel history. 

It requires no knowledge of Greek to 
see for one’s self that the rending of the 
heavens and the descent of a dove at the 
baptism, which in Mark are purely a vi- 
sion in the soul of Jesus, are transformed 
in Luke into an outward event; that the 
simple fact of solitary struggle in the 
wilderness, as Mark relates it, becomes 
in Matthew and Luke a legendary dia- 
log with Satan; that the reference to 
the preaching of Jonah, as Luke has pre- 
served it in its original form, has become 
in the hands of Matthew a prophecy of 
the resurrection. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the simpler narrative has the 
right in each of these three cases. All 
history of ancient times is constructed to- 
day by sifting traditions and discarding 
pious additions included in the story in 
order to interest and edify, and the gos- 
pels must yield themselves to this method 
of treatment. 

Once this is admitted and one fully 
realizes what it means that the four gos- 
pels are literary compilations, with a his- 
tory which can be traced, then the story 
of the virgin birth has lost the foundation 
on which it stands. In the earliest gospel 
not a word is said of it. Only Matthew 
and Luke are sponsors for it, and they do 
not follow one clear testimony. Matthew 
includes the story in a framework of Old 


Testaments texts, which one must sus- 
pect to be the real basis of the story. The 
third evangelist betrays free literary con- 
struction by the prominence given to an- 
gels, and by the poems, most beautiful 
and devout but precisely alike in style, 
which all the characters compose. More- 
over the account of the miraculous birth 
is neutralized by the genealogies which 
both in Matthew and Luke trace the de- 
scent of Jesus thru Joseph. It is not to 
be thought that the evangelists invented 
these lists of names. They show a sep- 
arate tradition, which was anxious to 
prove the Davidic descent of Jesus. 
which was done thru his father, in entire 
innocence or total disregard of the con- 
tradictory story of his miraculous birth. 
Jesus, by the way, disputed the theory 
that the Messiah must be the Son of 
David. 

In the gospel of John the supernatural 
parentage of Christ is definitely discard- 
ed. Jesus is called the son of Joseph, 
without .the slightest indication by the 
evangelist that this phrase misstates the 
fact. Reproach is offered to the Master 
because he was the son of Joseph the car- 
penter, and a Galilean, born in Nazareth, 
and the reproach is met, but not—as it 
certainly would have been had the 
evangelists believed the story-—by recital 
of the miraculous conception and the 
birth in Bethlehem, but by maintenance 
that Christ’s doctrine was from heaven. 

Paul also may be summoned as a wit- 
ness against the supernatural origin of 
Jesus, for he speaks of him as “born of 
a woman, born under the law,” and the 
phrase “born of a woman” is common 
idiom for every man, and has no refer- 
ence, as is sometimes ignorantly sup- 
posed, to parthenogenetic conception. 

Thus by careful, fair interpretation of 
the Bible itself, I decide that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph and Mary, born doubt- 
less in ordinary wedlock, in Galilee, very 
likely in Nazareth. I know no reason 
why the world’s Saviour should not have 
been so born. He has become to me, not 
less but more, now that he is not a demi- 
god, but a man, a real brother of the 
poor, in whom the spirit of the Holiest 
dwelt. I doubt not he could heal the sick, 
and I am prepared to believe that the very 
thought of him could restore to health, 
even at a distance. I accept the word 
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that he cast out demons, tho I do not be- 
lieve in devils, big or little, many or one. 
I can not credit the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and it is noteworthy that the 
story of the raising of the widow’s son 
at Nain rests on the authority of a single 
evangelist. I find great difficulties in the 
accounts of Jesus’s resurrection. The 
earliest and the only personal testimony 
is that of Paul, and he describes merely 
a vision of a being in heaven. Paul re- 
lates the other appearances of the risen 
Christ as tho they had been precisely the 
same as the vision granted to him, but 
the synoptic gospels, which are later than 
Paul’s letters, make the matter more con- 
crete, while in the fourth gospel we find 
a doubting apostle convinced by physicai 
examination of the body. The gospels 
themselves are sufficient evidence that the 
resurrection was seriously questioned in 
the days when it was first maintained. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
the Bible is no longer for me an infallible 
book, even for substance of doctrine. I 
have discarded definitely all doctrines of 
inspiration, and I believe that the whole 
notion of an authoritative written rule of 
faith has been a fearful drag-weight upon 
the Christian Church. It has been the 
mother of persecutions and contentions 
without number, and of sects and divi- 
sions, vagaries and insanities, beyond 
power of calculation. The Bible needs 
no theory to support it, no defense to 
protect it. It can stand of itself, the 
noblest product of the human spirit in 
the form of writing, the most magnificent 
testimony to the power of faith and the 
worth of true religion. 

Unquestionably the inspiration of the 
Bible, the miraculous birth and resur- 
rection of Jesus, and his power to work 
miracles, would be rated by the vast ma- 
jority of Christians among the essentials 
of Christianity. I have no doubt but 
that the overwhelming sentiment of the 
members of my own religious com- 
munion, both clerical and lay, would 
condemn: the views of which I have 
made confession. My position is not al- 
together a pleasant one, and is not made 
more agreeable by the condemnations 
frequently spoken against those who 
stay in a religious body with whose 
opinions they find themselves in dis- 
agreement, 


Yet with absolutely no hope of ever 
beating my way back to my childhoo: 
faith, with firm belief that my convic- 
tions as to the manhood of Christ, the 
legendary character of much of the 
Bible, will deepen rather than disap- 
pear, I am resolved to stick firmly 
where I am, a minister of the Christian 
religion, a clergyman of an orthodox 
Church. Nor do I propose. to indulge 


‘in a campaign to stir up any chance 


heresy-hunters who may happen to live 
in my neighborhood. If they find me 
out, I trust I shall stand to my opinions 
like a man, but until I am forced to de- 
clare my views, I shall endeavor, not to 
publish all I know, but never to speak 
what I do not believe, and in speaking 
my belief to give utterance to that which 
will lead forward, establish vital, spirit- 
ual faith, and prepare those whom | 
may influence for the inevitable day 
when the legendary character of the 
framework of the gospel will be gen- 
erally known. 

Some will say I ought to leave the 
ministry. It is clear as day to me that 
I belong in the Church, and right where 
I am. The children run to me when | 
walk the streets. The poor and hum- 
ble swing their doors open wide when 
I knock, unbosom their sorrows and 
their secret joys, and grant me their 
benediction. Boys come to me to coun- 
sel them what business or profession 
they shall adopt, and men talk with me 
freely of the deepest things of life. | 
enjoy preaching, and Sunday after Sun- 
day I feel myself a very priest of God, 
ministering holy faith to, needy souls 
and sending men to their tasks with new 
strength from the touch of the infinite 
spirit. This was the work to which | 
gave my life; why should I leave it? I 
did not consecrate myself to the chatter- 
ing of a creed or confession ; had I done 
so, with my change of view I could only 
withdraw. I gave myself to helping 
men in the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
that I.can do and will do until my supe- 
riors shall say me nay. 

I have hopes that before many years 
the heresies, as undoubtedly they are, of 
the miraculous origin and resurrection 
of Jesus will become at least tolerated 
opinions. With patience, tact and per- 
severance I hope some day to bring out 
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this deliverance of my soul, as I have 
already waited in patience for a time to 
declare my opinions of the atonement. 
To expose it now would endamage my 
real work, which is not to teach history, 
not even true history concerning Jesus 
and his Apostles and his Church, but to 
enlarge lives with real religious faith, 
and induce sound morals and gentle vir- 
tues thru devotion to duty as God gives 
me to see it. One shrinks from being 
called a hypocrite, but it is encouraging 
to remember that in Jesus’s time they 
were not branded as hypocrites who 
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counted themselves still Jews and went 
to the feasts, while in utter contradic- 
tion with the doctors of the law and the 
prevailing opinion, but they were styled 
hypocrites whose prayer was not prayer, 
whose charity was not charity, who were 
not real in their religious life. Let a 
man love God with all his heart, live 
deeply in the spirit of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, dare to cherish as his creed 
whatever God teaches him is true, and 
be wise enough to speak to his fellow- 
men, not in order to relieve his mind; 
but to do them good. 


Theodore Roosevelt: Recipient of the 
Peace Prize 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


1905 to President Roosevelt is re- 

markable for several reasons, as 
well as gratifying to Americans. Thirty 
Nobel prizes have been awarded, but this 
is the first one that has been received by 
the head of any state. It is the first one 
awarded to an American. And it is the 
first Peace Prize awarded to one whose 
notable services in the cause of peace 
were rendered during the period for 
which the prize was awarded. This last 
fact is all the more remarkable, because 
one clause of Mr. Nobel’s will provides 
that the Peace Prize is to be awarded 
each year to the person who has rendered 
the most effective service for peace dur- 
ing the previous twelve months. 

When this will became operative 
(1900) the members of the committee 
were confronted by this clause and by the 
fact that those who had done the most 
notable deeds in the cause of peace had 
rendered these services during several 
decades, and not during the previous 
twelve months. 

So they decided to clear the slate by 
awarding the prizes to the veterans in 
the war on war before adhering to the. 
strict letter of the will. Had they done 
otherwise, they would have defeated Mr. 


Tos award of the Peace Prize for 


Nobel’s will by strict adherence to its 
letter. They awarded this prize to Fred- 
erick Passy and William Randal Cremer, 
the creators of the Interparliamentary 
Union; to Dr. Albert Gobat, its general 
secretary, and to M. Eli Ducummon, 
president of the Permanent Peace Bu- 
reau at Berne; to Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, who suggested this way of pro- 
moting peace to Mr. Nobel, who organ- 
ized an Interparliamentary group in the 
Austrian Parliament, and a peace society 
at Vienna, of which she has been presi- 
dent, during a decade or more. 

The logic of events has now compelled 
them to leave the past and come to the 
present. Like all the rest of the world, 
the members of this committee felt a 
thrill of hope when the Interparliament- 
ary Conference declared at St. Louis for 
a second general assembly of the nations 
to consider ideas whose adoption would 
make permanent peace a possibility. This 
gleam of hope began to burn strong and 
bright when President .Roosevelt an- 
nounced, on the 24th of September, 1904, 
that he would invite the nations to such 
a conference at an early date. 

Count Albert Apponyi declared at the 
time that the President had rendered a 
service of supreme importance to the 
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whole world by this progressive act, done 
so decisively and in words of almost bib- 
lical simplicity. 

In my opinion, all the other things that 
the President has done to promote peace 
thru arbitration are not equal in value to 
what he has done and will yet do, in 
causing this second conference of nations 
to convene and to declare for the things 
that pertain to the peace of the world. 

Within thirty days after the President 
promised to call such a conference, the 
State Department was awaiting seplies 
from all the nations represented at the 
Hague Conference of 1898 to a commu- 
nication, ordered to be sent by the Presi- 
dent, embodying the resolution upon 
which the President had acted, and a re- 
quest that these nations consent to par- 
ticipate in such a conference. Before 
1905 was well at sea, so many favorable 
responses were received that the assem- 
bling of such a conference became an as- 
sured fact. But as war was still raging 
in the East, it seemed best to have the 
conference convene after the re-establish- 
ment of peace. Mr. Roosevelt was un- 
affected by this delay. He kept his eyes 
on the course of events and grasped the 
first opportune moment to bring the war 
to an end. 

In proposing a conference to negotiate 
terms of peace, it is remarkable that he 
promised to provide a place where the 
envoys would not be interfered with by 
any other powers. Europe was thunder- 
struck by this proposition. After China 
and Japan had concluded terms of peace 
in 1890, and were pen in hand to sub- 
scribe the treaty, its execution was for- 
bidden by Russia, Germany and other 
European powers. When Roosevelt made 
this move European statesmen were pon- 
dering over terms of peace to which they 
would give their assent. It is easy to im- 
agine their amazement at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
proposition. When the peace envoys ar- 
rived in America they found that the 
President had prepared a place for them 
to negotiate at Portsmouth, N. H., where 
no European diplomat is ever seen. On 
their way to this quiet place the envoys 
conferred with Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay, and felt for the first time the force 
which is embodied in this man. Later 
they and the Emperors of Japan and 
Russia were to feel this force again, for 


after much negotiation and much cabling 
to Tokio and St. Petersburg, it seemed 
as if terms of peace could not possibly be 
agreed upon. Mr. Roosevelt felt that 
peace could and should be concluded, and 
he made both the Emperors feel this, and 
as a result of his action, at the crisis of 
the negotiations, .peace was re-estab- 
lished. 

This was an even greater service to the 
world than appears on the surface. For 
by ending this war in this way, Mr. 
Roosevelt moved the world’s political 
capital from Europe to America. That 
was a greater service than énding one 
war, for it ended the predominance of 
European and monarchical governments 
in international councils, and gave that 
predominance to America. It placed the 
heaviest pressure on international politics 
at the proper point—the point where 
principle rather than policy or will is the 
rule of action. This will continue after 
Roosevelt ceases to act as President, and 
it will promote progress, and peace 
founded on justice. Eminent Europeans 
have confessed this and time will prove 
that it is true. 

The termination of this war opened the 
way for the assembling of the conference 
called by the President, and he began at 
once to press for this. The resolution 
on which he had acted in calling for this 
conference did not mention South Amer- 
ica, but it was drawn intentionally so as 
to include those States. In sending out 
his preliminary invitations Mr. Roosevelt 
addressed only those States that were 
represented at the Hague in 1898, and as 
no South American State was invited to 
that conference, no South American State 
was included in his first invitatidn. But, 
after securing the consent of the States 
represented at the first conference, to 
participate in a second, steps were taken 
to bring South and Central America into 
this conference, and in consequence 
every real State in the world will be 
represented at the coming conference. 

We owe this to Mr. Roosevelt, not to 
him alone, but to him and others, whose 
work would have been in vain, for the 
present, if he had not acted as he did: 
for instance, Mr. Bartholdt, who drafted 
the resolution on which Mr. Roosevelt 
acted, Count Apponyi, Lord Weardale, 
Baron d’Estournelles, Senator La Fon- 
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taine, Marquis Pandolfi and others, mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Union. 
I confess that I find difficulty in estimat- 
ing the relative value of the services ren- 
dered by these and other gentlemen, who 
had to do what they did before Mr. 
Roosevelt could succeed in doing what he 
has done. 

Fortunately the Nobel Committee is 
prepared to award this prize once a year, 
and so it can honor all who have ren- 
dered very conspicuous services in the 
order of their apparent importance, with- 
out causing serious injustice even if they 
err in estimating the service of these 
grand peace workers. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s services have certainly 
been both conspicuous and effective. Al- 
most too numerous in fact to mention. 

Bésides the services already mentioned 
he has the honor of sending to The 
Hague the first case ever tried by that 
august tribunal, from which the reaction- 
ary Powers of Europe were endeavoring 
to withhold all power of action. 

When Roosevelt became President he 
found a long standing controversy with 
Mexico still unsettled. It involved the 
right to a million dollars that the Mexi- 
can Government had taken possession of ; 
also the right to receive $50,000 annually 
as interest on a large sum. 

Roosevelt sent this contention to the 
Hague Court, and as a result of this first 
decision ever rendered by a duly consti- 
tuted, permanent Court of Nations, Mex- 
ico has paid us the $1,000,000 and is pay- 
ing us, annually, a sum slightly in excess 
of $50,000. 

By this act Roosevelt set the wheels 
of this actual but inactive court into mo- 
tion. It has been supposed that he was 
almost entirely responsible for forcing 
the European Powers to resort to this 
court in the famous Venezuela contro- 
versy. 

Baron d’Estournelles has said that this 
act saved the life of this court. Mr. Jus- 
tice Brewer, Count Apponyi and other 
eminent men in Europe and America 
have been very high in their commenda- 
tion of him for this action. 

This was certainly a very valuable ser- 
vice to the world, for it compelled the na- 
tions that had created the Hague Court 
to resort to it at a time when they seemed 
bent on boycotting it, and in this instance 
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they wished to avoid it by inducing Mr. 
Roosevelt to act as arbitrator. When 
this suggestion was first made, near the 
beginning of the negotiations, Mr. Roose- 
velt let them know that he regarded the 
Hague Court as the proper judge in this 
controversy ; at the same time their offer 
to have Mr. Roosevelt act as arbitrator 
was made known to Venezuela, and that 
country advised our State Department 
that it would accept Mr. Roosevelt as ar- 
bitrator with pleasure. 

Subsequently all questions in dispute 
save one were disposed of by agree- 
ments, concluded at Washington, be- 
tween Mr. Herbert W. Bowen, acting 
for Venezuela, and the representatives 
of all creditor nations. 

The unsettled question was whether 
the Powers that resorted to force for 
the collection of their claims against 
Venezuela were entitled to payment in 
full of the whole amount found to be 
due them, before the Powers that were 
forbearing should receive anything. 

The contention over this one question 
jeopardized the peaceful solution of the 
whole matter, which seemed so near at 
hand. At this juncture Sir Michael 
Herbert proposed, not to Mr. Bowen, 
acting for Venezuela, but to Mr.. Hay, 
that the President settle the remaining 
point as arbitrator for all the Powers. 

It now seems that both Mr. Hay and 
the President were won over to the. idea 
of having the President act as arbi- 
trator. And Mr. Hay endeavored to se- 
cure Mr. Bowen’s consent to this, Mr. 
Bowen now took the position that the 
Hague Court should judge between all 
the nations concerned on this one ques- 
tion of pure law. 

By making a strong stand for this 
Mr. Bowen prevented the President 
from yielding to the insistence of the 
European Powers; and when the Presi- 
dent gave them his declination, he told 
them the court they had created at The 
Hague for just this sort of question’ was 
the proper place to go with their con- 
troversy. And they all went there—fif- 
teen of them—and when this case was 
called for trial at The Hague, the Inter- 
national Court made another firm and 
long step forward toward an established 
legal and effective position in world pol- 
itics. 
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The decision rendered was a disap- 
pointment, for it gave preferential pay- 
ment to those who resorted to force. 
This is not strange, however, for the 
only way nations now have of collecting 
just debts from each other is by resort 
to force. 

The court merely stated the law as it 
stands, and it was well for this law to 
be declared by this court rather than by 
the President of the United States. Our 
relations with South America would 
not have been improved by our Chief 
Executive declaring as law a doctrine 
that sets a premium on quick action in 
collecting claims by warships. 

As it is, this case has improved our 
relations with all nations, and the whole 
world is under a debt of gratitude to 
all the diplomats who took part in this 
historic event, but especially to Ven- 
ezuela and to Mr. Bowen, who repre- 
sented that country, and to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay, who acted 
for the United States. 

The President and Mr. Bowen are 
under mutual obligation in this matter. 
Mr. Bowen seems to have saved the 
President from rendering a _ decision 
which placed a premium on resorting to 
force in collecting claims against South 
American States, and Mr. Bowen is un- 
der obligation to the President for en- 
abling him to cause this case to go to 
The Hague. 

Some of the advocates of peace are 
loth to acknowledge the place of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the peace movement, 
because they are so strongly opposed to 
his army and navy program. 

These good people who, it must be 
said, are tireless workers in the cause of 
arbitration and pdace, seem not to have 
an adequate sense of the responsibility 
which rests upon the chief executive of 
a great nation. Their very desire for 
what is much to be desired seems tc 
blind them to duty of handling the actual 
facts as they are today. 

The President must be ready to face 
conditions as they are, however much 
he may labor at the same time to alter 
them for the better. 

Furthermore, preaching peace for a 
century is no greater service of the cause, 
than working your way to a position 
where you can speak the word that is 
to effectuate this aspiration. 


All the years of Mr. Roosevelt’s busy 
life, all the bold stands that he has. made 
for right, have been preparing him to 
take these successful stands in the cause 
of peace and justice, so that he could end 
the war in Asia, start the wheels of the 
Hague Court to moving, convene a 
world’s conference at The Hague. 

He has always been a force too strong 
for mere politicians, and has now become 
a power too strong for powerful party 
leaders. 

He has already influenced directly the 
action of every nation of the world, a11:! 
if he takes a stand for the progressi\» 
plan, that has now been approved by th 
Interparliamentary Union, he will be abl 
to determine the action of the conferenc: 
he has called, and of the nations that are 
represented there. And in that case he 
will be instrumental in establishing the 
Hague Conference as a permanent part 
of the world’s legal machinery, and in 
enabling the wheels of the Hague Court 
to turn autematically whenever interna- 
tional wrongs need to be righted. 

He has already availed himself of more 
opportunities to promote peace thru arbi- 
tration and mediation than any other liv- 
ing man, and he still has more oppor- 
tunities of this kind than have fallen to 
the lot of any of his contemporaries. 

He can be relied on to grasp every op- 
portunity to promote this great cause un- 
less it be in the case of Panama where 
he himself is a party. And why should 
we not believe him capable of rising to 
that hight? It is none too high for the 
man who sits in the seat once occupied 
by George Washington, and none too 
high for the man who should exert the 
predominant influence in the international 
politics of our day. Such an act is par- 
ticularly needed, as an example to 
Europe, for the executives of Europe are 
hereditary. Unless our Presidents rise 
to the hight of allowing their acts to 
be past upon by the Hague Court, 
can we expect hereditary sovereigns to 
do this? And if they must pass away be- 
fore their acts can be reviewed by Inter- 
national Courts the cause of arbitration 
has a long hill to climb. 

Now that the Nobel Committee has 
cast its eyes across the Atlantic in its 
search for great lights in the peace skv 
it is to be hoped they will see and value 
properly the works of several Americans 
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who seem worthy of receiving this prize. 
There is Hon. Richard Bartholdt, whose 
action gave President Roosevelt the op- 
portunity to influence to action of every. 
nation along the lines that make for per- 
manent peace, and who has himself in- 
fluenced directly the action of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in several important 
particulars. There is Andrew Carnegie, 
who has taken a place in the very front 
rank of the doers of deeds that promote 
peace. There is Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
the founder and inspirer as well as the 
supporter of the Mohawk Conferencés on 
International Arbitration. And _ there 


are others whose work is well known, 
others whose services are rendered in 
that invisible realm where thought deter- 
mines action without being proclaimed 
from the housetops. 

It is said the Nobel Committee fears 
that worthy recipients of the Peace Prize 
may not be found after a little while. 
America alone can keep them supplied 
for a long time, and if individuals seem 
to fall short of the requirements during 
any twelve months, where is the Inter- 
parliamentary Union? Is that powerful 
body going to die or cease to act before 
permanent peace is established ? 

New York City. 
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Paid Motherhood 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Autor or “Tux Home,” “Woman anv Economics,” Erc. 


AS it coincidence, blind and for- 
W tunate, or hidden editorial 
skill, that put the exquisite 
poetry and truth of the mother-song, 
“Ted,” in the same issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT with Mr. Wells’s stirring arti- 
cle on “Socialism and the Family”? 
Whether intended or not they are good 
neighbors ; and the wise student of social 
laws should read both; the undeniable 
facts in Mr. Wells’s arraignment of the 
“proprietary family,” and the as undeni- 
able facts of maternal love. The mother, 
even of “an insufficient child or so,” is a 
factor in the case far older and more im- 
portant than the family in any form. 
Let it be understood to begin with that 
I am not contradicting Mr. Wells, or 
seeking in anyway to oppose the service 
he is rendering society. No one man to- 
day is doing more to move the thought 
of the world than this great English 
author, with his scientific imagination, 
his passion for beauty, his thrilling fore- 
sight of what life may be when we 
choose; and these particular articles on 
socialism I consider more timely, wise 
and true. 
But it is not given to any of us to have 
the complete vision, and in this splendid 
work of Mr. Wells it seems to me that 


he misapprehends the nature of human- 
ity when he advances as’ one element of 
social solution, a paid motherhood. The 
idea is well supported, it is true, even by 
some women, but surely it is only thru 
a partial and disproportionate view of the 
facts in the case. F 

In that chaotic bunch of animal in- 
stincts, race habits, religious beliefs, civi! 
laws, social traditions, real and artificial 
emotions called “the family,” we have 
not yet learned to distinguish between its 
legitimate bases and its wholly illegiti- 
mate and unnecessary additions. 

We have accepted it as we found it, 
good and bad together ; and when anyone 
criticizes an abuse therein, others fly to 
its defense as if any change would mean 
destruction. A glimpse at the history of 
this social group should be reassuring to 
the alarmed defender, and equally so to 
the conscientious critic. 

Life on earth is continuous; yet the 
vehicles of life, so far, have proved sadly 
temporary. As soon as we get a view 
sufficiently distant ; or run the facts along 
with sufficient speed, we see the continu- 
ity of each species, one eternal line of liv- 
ing creatures, in which the birth and 
death of individuals is but a flickering 
kinetescope effect. The maintenance of 
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the race life is the main purpose; the 
methods vary widely, and matter little 
so that they serve. 

When ages of development brought us 
the mammalian mother, with an increas- 
ing period of infancy, love grew with 
babyhood ; and when the father began to 
do mother-work, in furnishing economic 
support to the child, then father-love 
grew also. 

So long as mother and father were the 
only support and defense of the child, 
this parental love was all he needed, but 
that time is long past. We have reached 
the period when the social parentage is 
more important to the child than the per- 
sonal ; when the public safety, the public 
prosperity, the public wisdom and virtue, 
have more effect on the lives of our chil- 
dren than our private effort and influ- 
ence. 


Education has become more and more 
a recognized social function, and is ex- 
tending its service to the child by the wil! 
of the majority, irrespective of the par- 
ent’s ability or preference. The parent 
has no longer power of life and death 
over the child as was once the case; nor 
freedom to neglect and injure; the State 
is reaching out to protect and benefit its 
young citizens as well as its older ones; 
and to deny personal property in human 
beings, even when babies. It is this rela- 
tion between child and State which Mr. 
Wells sees ; this duty of social parentage ; 
and he urges as concrete expression, that 
motherhood be recognized as a social ser- 
vice and rewarded as such—that the 
mother be paid for her motherhood. 

To quote directly, not from his article 
in THE INDEPENDENT but from one pub- 
lished in the New York Herald on No- 
vember 4th: 

“Socialism says boldly the State is the over- 


parent, the outer-parent. “People rear children 
for the State and the future; if they do that 


well they do the whole world a service, and. 


deserve payment just as much as if they built 
a bridge or raised a ‘crop of wheat.” And 
again: “The State will pay for children born 
legitimately in the marriage it will sanction. 
A woman with healthy and successful offspring 
will draw a wage for each one of them from 
the State so long as they go on well. It will 
be her wage. nder the State she will con- 
trol her child’s upbringing.” 


He further indicates a “joint control” 
by the father; then speaks of “the mon- 
strous injustice of the present time, 


which makes a mother dependent on the 
economic accidents of her man,’ and 
then goes on to say: 

“So, too, the still more monstrous absurdity 
of women discharging their supreme social 
function, bearing and rearing children in their 
spare time, as it were, while they ‘earn their 
living’ by contributing some half mechanical 
element to some trivial industrial product, will 
disappear.” 

It is here that I take issue with Mr. 
Wells, holding that he confuses two 
quite distinct things—motherhood, which 
is a personal function, with education— 
which is a social function. He refers to 
“learning” and “rearing” children as if 
these processes were identical, or at least 
inseparable; while they are quite dis- 
similar and detachable. 

Further, in this perfectly distinct 
proposition to give the woman wages 
for her children, it is admitted that they 
are hers to begin with; that they must 
be paid for like any other commodity— 
as the bridge or crop of wheat; and, 
logically, that being paid for, they be- 
come the property of the purchaser. 
This is a kind of property right in chil- 
dren which is precisely what we have 
outgrown. If money is to be earned by 

roducing children, there are 

or the fertile African or 
scant support for that unfo 
sessor of the “insufficient child or two.” 
If the reward is in proportion to the 
value of the children—which is never 
determinable until late in life—we sim- 
ply open a field’ of unlimited struggle 
and confusion. If the mothers and 
fathers had any voice in the decision the 
prizes would be widespread ; if they had 
not, who is “The State” which over- 
rules them? 

The Socialist state is the community, 
men and women together; and they are 
not likely to come to an agreement as to 
the relative market value of their 
babies. 

Even health, vigor and beauty at 
birth; even early intelligence and amia- 
bility do not always distinguish the best 
social servant. There is no scale bv 
which human beings can. be standard- 
ized and paid for at birth or in child- 
hood. Moreover, if there were, unless 
-we propose to promptly destroy the un- 
fit, the inferior child needs more money 
than the superior one, more care, more 
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intelligent training, in order that he may 
perform his lesser service well. 

But, aside from these objections, look 
at the effect of marketable motherhood 
on the mother. Mothers are human. 
Being human, they are open to the same 
weaknesses as other people. This 
money, this wage, is to be paid to them 
as the producers of the children. If it 
works well it would tend to improve the 
quality of the children by an appeal to 
the cupidity of the parent. See the far- 
sighted young girl improving her health 
and studying child culture that she may 
thereby draw larger wages in this, her 
one profession ; for there does not seem 
to be much prospect of wealth in con- 
tributing that “half-mechanical element 
to some trivial industrial product,” and 
thus, if she influences the offspring at 
all, handing down a keen eye for the 
main chance, as well as her health and 
vigor. But if it works ill, if its direct 
appeal to the business sense should have 
the same result in the child market that 
it does in the cattle market, what a 
scene of tricking and bargaining in 
young humanity! No; the element of 
payment is totally out of place in this 
relation. 

Motherhood is not to be bought or 
hired without most grievous injury. It 
is not a process to be undertaken for 
pay; not a trade to make a living by 
neither; and here I make my apologies 
to Mr. Wells for the sharpness of the 
denial ; neither is it necessary for the full 
extension of that social parentage we 
hoth so deeply believe in. There is a 
broad and vital distinction between 
maintaining the child and paying the 
mother. See, for instance, our public- 
school system. Here social parentage is 
well represented. The State furnishes 
education to the children free, paid for 
by taxes which bear no relation to par- 
entage. That is a totally different thing 
from paying each mother a fixed sum to 
devote to the education of her children. 
It gives no premium to numbers, no ap- 
peal to self-interest, no “reward” for 
motherhood, but quietly performs the 
social duty of educating the child. Its 
methods may be greatly improved upon ; 
will be as fast as our people have the in- 
telligence to demand it; but its system is 
a wise one and works well. 


This legitimate system of public edu- 
cation may be extended indefinitely. It 
has already reached out to the State uni- 
versities, giving the higher courses of 
study to older students; it has also crept 
down to the little ones, in some more ad- 
vanced communities, and gives the free 
kindergarten as well as the free college. 

There is no logical objection to its con- 
tinued development along normal lines, 
until every child of a civilized country 
will be guaranteed necessary food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, and all education possi- 
ble to him, as the parental obligation of 
the State. 

This large and ample provision for the 
child is not in the least identical with 
payment to the mother. It does not con- 
fuse mere childbearing with the unlimited 
processes of child-rearing, nor imagine 
that facility in the first implies the least 
degree of excellence in the second. Such 
a form of social parentage as seems to 
one the normal socialistic development 
will recognize education as the “supreme 
social function” perhaps, but will not at- 
tribute this tremendous power to every 
normal female who shares the ability of 
all viviparous creatures to produce 
young. 

It will call for honor, and nobly re- 
ward those specialists in child-care who 
may most rapidly advance the species, 
most perfectly develop the child. 

Such mothers as are best fitted for this 
great work will be perfectly free to prac- 
tice it their lives long, giving the advan- 
tage of their special love and skill to 
many children, including their own, and 
such mothers as are not best fitted for it 
will be free to follow other professions. 

Every normal woman should know the 
joy and pride of motherhood, but she is 
not, therefore, a suitable person to edu- 
cate young humanity. Every child 
should have the sweet and tender warmth 
of mother love; but he should not, there- 
fore, be denied the advantage of a real 
education. 

The mother, in a highly socialized 
state, will be, herself; a specialized 
worker, a broad-minded, able, conscien- 
tious citizen. She will do her part as a 
member of society, with valuable special 
service and as valuable special develop- 
ment. 

Here is where Mr. Wells, in his con- 
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temptuous allusion tq woman’s work. 
errs so widely. It is not true that the 
only thing they can do is to contribute 
“some half mechanical element to some 
trivial industry.” 

Women have human faculties as men 
have; need to use them, as men do; to 
serve society by them, as men serve. 
Human service is not a masculine prerog- 
ative, nor a feminine; it belongs to 
both sexes, for both are human. 

Now maternity is not a distinctively 
human function, and does not satisfy the 
human soul. Education is a human func- 
tion, and is satisfying to the men and 
women adapted to it; but most men and 
most women are adapted to other things. 

Always bearing in mind that those 
mothers who desire to care for little 
children, who can prove their fitness, who 
are willing tc study and practice long and 
hard to qualify for their great profession, 
may give their whole lives to this service ; 
we may cheerfully look forward to a 
time when mothers, not so. specialized, 
may proudly and gladly bear children, 
love them all they are able, and by their 
organized activities provide for their chil- 
dren better care than they could give per- 
sonally. 


It is quite a mistake to suppose that all 
women wish to take care of their little 
ones. 

The first servant that a woman hires 
is a nurse. The nurse is one of the 
oldest figures in history. Esop’s Fables 
allude to her; Egyptian hieroglyphics 
recognize her. Mutual assistance in 
child care is not new. But the women of 
the past entrusted this great work to 
slaves or dependents; the women of the 
present do so still; it remains for the 
women of the future to give to their lit- 
tle ones a care above the average—in- 
stead of below it. Such a line of develop- 
ment as this in no way interferes with 
the sweet privacy of mother-love and 
father-love any more than the public 
school does now. It means much change 
in our methods of building houses, in our 
scale of payment for teachers, in our edu- 
cation of those who aspire to take charge 
of human youth during its most impres- 
sionable years. But it means no change 
at all in the mother’s individual love and 


-pride and happiness, and does not intrude 


upon it with this well-meant but revolt- 
ing suggesting of paying wages for 
motherhood. 


New Yor« Ciry. 
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Skilled Artisans 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AutHor oF “Tuincs as Tey Arg,” Etc. 

“I want my life shaped so,” said I to 
God. 

“It will not be well for you,” said 
God. “It is not according to my law.” 

“But I want it so,” said I. 

“Then, my dear son,” said God, “you 
must shape it yourself or find another 


WANT my coat shaped so,” said 
I to the tailor. “It is not ac- 
cording to my pattern; it will 


a 


not make a good job,” said the tailor. 

“But I want it so.” 

“Then, my dear sir,” said he, “you 
must cut it yourself or find another 
tailor.” 

So I tried to cut it myself. 


So I tried to shape it myself, 


New York City, 
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Advice to Literary Aspirants 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 























particular importance in the lite- 

rary world, but is sufficiently well 
known in connection with it to receive 
many letters from young people who con- 
template the literary career. And the 
following reflections are offered in the 
hope that they may in some degree clar- 
ify’ their minds concerning the require- 
ments necessary to realize such an am- 
bition. For it is plain to infer from their 
letters that with most of them-the idea 
of a “literary career” is befogged with 
many vain imaginings. Thus, they near- 
ly all say that they prefer to write fiction. 
They think that their gift lies in this 
direction. And doubtless it does; the 
young have naturally fabulous minds. 
But if they only knew it, this is their 
chief difficulty. They do not know 
enough, which is the truth about the 
diphthong of good and evil in human 
nature. They think that fiction is lite- 
rary copy, easily made out of the virgin 
imagination—an error, by the way, which 
they share in common with some popular 
novelists—but really fiction is, or should 
be, the scriptures of life put in parables. 
And more genius, wisdom and inspira- 
tion are required to produce it than any 
cther kind of literature, except perhaps 
great poetry. 

Here, for example, is the case of a 
Western youth who writes that he has 
withdrawn from college at the end of his 
freshman year, and will give the whole 
of his time to the business of becoming 
a “literary king.” I did not advise him 
to return to college. It would have been 
useless; besides, there is no better way 
to break a young man from butting than 
to encourage him with a stone wall. But 
for the sake of others who contemplate 


Ts writer of this article is of no 





the crown of a “literary king,” it is well 
to call attention to this fact: The West- 
ern youth will never realize his ambition, 
not because he left school during the 
shell-pipping stage of his intellectual de- 
velopment—(one of the most popular 
novels ever published in New York was 
written by a very young lady who had 
not and probably never will pip her shell 
intellectually; the average reader does 
not know the difference)—but because 
he has no sense of the value of words. 
Used as he means them, the noun and 
adjective in that phrase are separated by 
the whole history of literature. You may 
as well speak of a buck-saint as of a 
“literary king.”” The terms do not stand 
for a clarified idea. Here is the point— 
to write literature, one must understand 
the finance of language. The greatest 
evidence of genius is not what a man can 
think, but it is the way he can say the 
great things he thinks. If he can set his 
word like a plow in the sea, if he can 
measure the heavens and the earth with 
an immortal verse, if he can tell what 
love is, if he can give fair visions to small 
minds, these are signs that he under- 
stands the value and the exchange busi- 
ness in words, the finance of language. 
This does not imply that the literary 
career is closed to all who have no par- 
ticular gift of expression, but only to 
those who, like the would-be “literary 
king,” have no sense at all of expression. 
Recently a young man sent me a “piece” 
which he had written, and which had 
been published in the county paper. He 
wanted to know if it “showed any talent 
for writing.” It did not. The patent 
medicine advertisements on the same 
page showed more. But this is no reason 
for him to despair. By examining the 
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leading magazines, those which are sup- 
posed to “mold public opinion,” we shall 
und that the longest, most influential 
articles are from men and women who 
have no talent for literary expression. 
The best essay about Thackeray by an 
American author is written in a style 
so rude and obstructed that to read it 
aloud is like walking over newly plowed 
ground. Writers of this class eart their 
thoughts about over the page in heavy, 
rumbling sentences. They log-roll their 
ideas with words that merely strain at 
them. But they have ideas, often so 
huge that they turn the tides of civiliza- 
tion and lift a whole nation in the scale 
of things. That is to say, get an idea big 
enough, sufficiently pertinent, and the 
world will accept it; the literary critics 
will bow down to you, credit you with 
a literary style of almost impenetrable 
dignity, even if you offer the thing in 
its stocking feet and with not more than 
the rude scratching of your pen to out- 
line it. 

I have chosen the letter of a young 
college woman to illustrate another vag- 
ary concerning the literary career. She 


incloses an essay of thirty-two pages on 
a very grave subject; and it is an aston- 


ishingly mature production. Each sen- 
tence is securely hemstitched to the next 
with due regard for logic and for the 
rules of syntax. But the thing reminds 
me of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel 
in one particular—every thought in it 
has been taken from one or the other of 
the half dozen books which she read 
preparatory to writing it, just as Mrs. 
Ward puts the hero of her story together 
from the lives of other men. And the 
only original thing about it is the only 
original thing about the novel—that is 
the art and deftness with which it is put 
together. The author tells me that it 
“won the prize,” and she asks if I think 
she could ever learn to write. I do not 
know. When we look at a new-born 
babe, we may be looking at a great liter- 
ary genius, but we do not know it. Just 
so this young woman may be capable of 
producing literature, but the composition 
she sends is about as much indication of 
the fact as if she had sent a neatly pieced- 
together bed quilt. 

Now who is to blame, or, indeed, is 
any one to blame? Young people have 


very few ideas of their own, and these 
are in a state of confusion or gestation. 
And it is clear that they must learn wha: 
is in books, if for no other reason thar 
that a diver must have a springboard 
from which to pitch his own perform- 
ance. But here is the rub: mere learn- 
ing, as most of us get it, tends to sub- 
jugate the mind, to “train” it, if you like 
the phrase better, to increase the critical 
faculty, and to destroy intellectual indi- 
viduality, that mental presumption upon 
which original thinking depends. On the 
other hand, if you encourage the creative 
faculty, that separate personal audacity 
of the mind, you get something obstrep- 
erous, unruly-on your hands, particularly 
if you are dealing with the young, which 
is far more difficult to develop than it is 
to teach grammar, rhetoric and the his- 
tory of the literary masters. But, how- 
ever inconvenient, and doubtful of the 
issue, this latter seems to me the most 
desirable reason for educating the young. 
And at the risk of rushing in where 
angels fear to tread, I- venture some ad- 
vice to the young college men and women 
who contemplate writing “prize essays” 
next spring. Do not write them—that is, 
not this kind. The man whose essay 
comes nearest containing the gist of every- 
body else’s ideas on that subject may be 
the best student, but if that is all, it is 
not enough. He may have the piggin 
mind, a mere intellectual teakettle for the 
boiling of other men’s thoughts. Do not 
be a literary teakettle. In the first place, 
find out if you really have a mind of 
your own. Most people have, but very 
few of them ever discover it. Then do 
not join the ranks of those intellectual 
boobies who think that the free mind con- 
sists in showing the donkey heels of their 
wits as often and as antagonistically as 
possible. On the other hand one should 
not be lacking in courage. It is the 
greatest capacity with which we are en- 
dowed. Cultivate the superb madness 
of making seventy times seven dashes at 
the thing you want, orily do not want 
“prizes.” Prizes of one sort and another 
have damned more people than anything 
else. If you hanker after medals and 
“making a name” for yourself, and that 
kind of brass-button foolishness, it is a 
sign that you have not the right kind of 
sense, nor the right kind of courage. 
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Here is a letter of another young lady 
who “hopes to write some day.” She 
says that she belongs to a small club of 
authors, that all of them read their pro- 
ductions when they meet and receive 
“criticisms” from each other. This is 
how she came to learn that she had 
“temperament,” but no style, and no 
sense of color in her use of words. And 
she was advised on this account to 
eschew all modern literature, and to read 
Scott, Ruskin, etc. She says that she is 
“wallowing in the sea of despair,” and 
she wants to know what she ought to do. 
The first thing anybody ought to do who 
is in the sea of despair is to get out. It 
makes one’s literary style lackadaisical. 
And, of course, it is well enough to be- 
long to an authors’ club. They are very 
interesting people as a rule, and one may 
learn much about the literary perversions 
of human nature by observing them, to 
say nothing of enjoying their more ad- 
mirable qualities. But one author should 
never go to another for an opinion of 
his work. Authors do not make good 
critics any more than critics make good 
authors. For it is the nature and law of 
being an author that he should find fault 
with the. other artist’s work, if it is not 
wrought out as he would have wrought 
it. So it happens that almost any writer 
who accepts unreservedly the advice of 
another loses the hall mark of his own 
individuality from his work, and is apt to 
acquire that of his mentor. 

But the all-important thing to do is to 
get from under the literary microscope. 
You cannot make yourself a genius by 
feeling of your own intellectual toes, or 
by allowing the authors’ club to feel of 
them. Nothing so obstructs the mind as 
a diffident self-consciousness. And so if 
you do not get out of your own way, you 
will have only a puddle of distracted 
ideas where your mind ought to be. And 
you will never be able to organize or 
project it valiantly into any effort. 
Neither is there any reason for con- 
gratulation on the score of having “tem- 
perament.” That is what we all have 
more or less of in common with teeth- 
ing babies, hysterical women and mu- 
sicians. It is a regrettable nervous 
frenzy which does, indeed, impart an 
emotional quality to literature. But do 
not wear and tear yourself to develop 


one, for it is not absolutely necessary. 
There is a very distinguished writer in 
New York, whose “temperament” (if he 
has any) I was not able to discover dur- 
ing an acquaintance of several years. 
His face never changes expression, his 
eye never kindles, he has but one tone of 
voice, no temper, no capacity for emo- 
tion that I could ever discover. But he 
is a master of literary expression as few 
are masters of it in this country. And I 
never heard that he or any other im- 
portant man of letters was put on a lit- 
erary diet warranted to produce “style” 
and “color.” By all means read Ruskin 
and the rest, but not as if you were tak- 
ing a literary health food. Do not fatten 
even on Shakespeare! 

But this reported lack of the.sense of 
color in the use of words is what grieves 
our young aspirant. She says “I would 
rather have it than anything!” Why? 
It is the commonest of all gifts. It is 
the characteristic vulgarity of modern 
fiction, where all sentiment is painted 
red, white and blue, or in some other na- 
tional colors; where love itself is a glar- 
ing poster on a billboard. We talk so 
much about pigment, our minds are so 
red with barbaric thinking, that these 
young people think that literature can- 
not be produced without a paint-pot vo- 
cabulary. Certainly it can be produced 
that way, or Keats had died a mere drug 
clerk, but it can be had without so much 
paint. There is no color in Ossian’s 
poetry. Jean Paul Richter had the mas- 
tery of words that produced the impres- 
sion of limitless spaces, but they were as 
colorless as ether. De Quincey’s sen- 
tences rise and roll like the waves of a 
great sea, but they do not suggest color. 
Some have a literary style which secures 
the melodic effect with no hint of color. 
Most readers prize Stevenson on ac- 
count of the pigment in his style, but I 
think that it is far more distinguished by 
the wittiness, delicacy and symmetry of 
his thought. And so, being encom- 
passed about with this cloud of wit- 
nesses and by many more, too numerous 
to mention, look about you and reflect 
whether nature intended you to have a 
colored literary style. Be assured more 
particularly of this: there is virtue, 
chastity and modesty to be observed in 
the use of words. Nothing is so fine, 
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elevating, austerely sweet as they are 
when properly used to convey the sim- 
plest idea; and nothing is more disgust- 
ing or debauching to mind and spirit 
when they are improperly used to con- 
vey any kind of an idea. 

And now I come to the last in my list 
of illustrations. A young lady who says 
that she has written a number of stories, 
but has never had one “accepted,” sends 
her latest production and asks for an 
opinion on it. What do I think of the 
plot, the climax—the hero and heroine, 
“do they live?” 

Yes, they all live too much, but not 
enough in the right direction. The fault 
is not, as she imagined, with the editors 
to whom she submitted it, and who, she 
thinks, failed to examine it because she 
was “young and unknown.” An editor 
doesn’t care how young and unknown 
you are. There is not one in this coun- 
try who would not accept a story from 
Satan himself or from the youngest 
angel in heaven if the thing was good 
enough. Nothing pleases one so much as 
to discover a “young, unknown writer.” 
He kills the fatted calf, publicly speak- 


ing, puts a literary ring on your finger, 
and flouts you as his trophy in the face 


of all the other editors. Be sure that it 
will not be any fault of theirs if you are 
not discovered ; it will be your own. And 
that brings us back to this story. The 
plot is like a ringworm, waltzing ’round 
and ’round and ’round in a red circle of 
horrors; which would be the right kind 
in a detective story, where there was a 
dark house in the center, shadowed by 
Pinkerton men and inhabited by suspi- 
cious characters—but in a love tale!— 
consider the nature of love. It is a pas- 
toral experience, the call of nature back 
to nature, back to the green rooftree 
period of domesticity. Therefore to this 
day lovers seek the woods and fields and 
primrose lanes as naturally as birds lay 
sticks for their nests upon flowering 

boughs in May. They do not sneak into 
, ugly places, nor pursue one another 
with\frowns in a circle of disgusting and 
compromising adventures—that is, not if 
you give them half a chance to break for 
the open. .And the “climax” is also in- 
consistent—inconsistent with the ring- 
worm plot and. with the nature of love. 
If the young atthor had reached that 
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moonlit end of her own love affair, she 
would have known better than to have 
two lovers confess themselves as if the 
whole world was looking on. Privacy is 
as much a condition of such a situation 
as it is for prayer. And lovers do not 
merely shake hands nonchalantly, but 
they kiss, cling hand to hand, and all the 
energy you can think of cannot distract 
their joyful attention from one another. 
I have often noticed this disposition on 
the part of some female writers to avoid 
the first kiss. Possibly they do it in the 
interest of morality. There is a certain 
maiden novelist among us of uncertain 
years who never permits kissing in her 
books. She will tease the hero and hero- 
ine into the most tempting situations, fill 
their hearts with the kissing cry of love, 
and then disappoint them and outrage the 
reader by holding them maliciously apart. 
The effect is not so moral as she thinks 
it is. In all probability she has devel- 
oped the kissing instinct among her ado- 
lescent readers quite as much as the 
“Duchess” did with her “Molly Bawn” 
tales. The idea is to avoid the ringworm 
plot and allow the right man and woman 
to kiss when the time comes. The com- 
monest immorality among writers of 
fiction is to encourage the wrong men 
and women to kiss. 

The young story writer should remem- 
ber, first, that every human life, however 
commonplace, is organized about what 
novelists would call a thrilling “plot,” 
else we could not bear the tedium of ex- 
istence. Next, he should begin by writ- 
ing mere character sketches of his char- 
acters until he becomes intimately ac- 
quainted, and can discover what the plot 
of their lives would have been had they 
really lived. Let him keep close to the 
discovery and he will write a story that 
will lift the hair upon every reader’s head 
and sell a hundred thousand copies be- 
sides. 

Among the many letters received ask- 
ing advice and submitting manuscripts, 
I have often marveled that there has 
never been one from a young poet. This 
can hardly imply that there are no young 
poets; but it raises the question as to 
whether they seek advice and sympathy 
at all and from whom. From what we 
know of poets in general, it is certain 
that no other class of writers are so 
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sensitive to praise, so dependent upon 
appreciation. Therefore, the young ones 
probably go to the place where they are 
least likely to be stinted. And this is all 
very well in the way of courtship, but let 
no young bard-beau lean too confidently 
upon his lady love’s literary judgment. 
She may be another Helen, but it is 
much more difficult to be another Homer. 

Now one final sticking word of ad- 
vice: No matter what line of literature 
the aspiring writer adopts, let him avoid 
the whangdoodle spirit. We all know 
what that is even if we do not call it by 
this name. It is the various ways we 
have, in the various walks of life, of 
dodging the real issue by sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals. The revivalist il- 
lustrates it in the religious world when 
he tries to convert lost souls with a 
mouthful of pathetic anecdotes. The 
preacher is a foolish example of it when 
he discusses the possibility of there hav- 
ing been two or three Isaiahs, or raves 
about the seven golden candlesticks, but 
neglects to tell how to outgrow tempta- 
tion, and how to get rid of the particular 
millstone of vice which usually hangs 
about the neck of his congregation. The 
political leader sounds the very keynote 
of it when he speaks eloquently of the 
“srandold party,” of the glories of the re- 
public, and of how well qualified the can- 
didate he represents is to fit in with these 
“time honored” traditions, but avoids the 
real question which must be answered be- 
fore we can go on, of why so many hon- 
est, industrious people are poor, and so 
many dishonest, lazy ones are rich. 

The stern sentimentality and principles 
of the old-fashioned Northern Abolition- 
ists have degenerated into the meanest 
kind of whangdoodlism. In many of 
their misguided descendants it is the ethi- 
cal snobbery they show when they yap at 
the heels of Southern men about their 
faults, preferring the whanging moral 
sound of their own words to that sense of 
justice which would enable them to un- 
derstand that Southern men have been 
hard pressed these forty years striving to 
do the square thing, against nature and 
tradition, and in an impossible situation 
for which they are not responsible. And, 
again, it rises to a shriek in the South 
whenever a blatherskite orator takes ad- 
vantage of an anniversary occasion to re- 


mind us with impassioned sentences and 
streaming eyes of our grandfathers’ 
swords and of a “glorious past.” If those 
sturdy, honorable, but somewhat choleric 
old gentlemen from whom we inherited 
our swords could rise from their graves 
for a season, one of their first services 
to this section would be to kick all such 
puerile talkers into that state of innocu- 
ous desuetude where they belong. For, 
whatever their faults, our grandfathers 
were not doodle-minded. 

It is so important to avoid whang- 
doodlism that I am giving as comprehen- 
sive a definition as space allows, even at 
the risk of bering some readers who may 
have contracted the habit. It is rampant 
in the educational world. Some of our 
oldest and best known institutions of 
learning are surviving now only upon the 
strength of their glorious epitaphs. And, 
of course, it shows up with a funny, 
mincing decadent primness, or with bo- 
hemian vulgarity in musical and artistic 
circles. If any one can bear to hear the 
most senile of all whangdoodlism let him 
listen to a catalog student talk about pic- 
tures, or to a foolish person with two or 
three fiddle-string nerves talk about “the 
dra-a-r-r-mah, you know!” 

And we must admit that literary copv 
inspired by it has a steady market value, 
provided you get the popular whang. 
But there is always a pose, a gallery 
ogle in this kind of stuff which proves 
its inconsequence or insincerity. Event- 
ually, people will know better than to ac- 
cept it, altho they do not know so much 
better now. There is, for example, a 
magazine in this country which appears 
to be edited by whangdoodlers for 
whangdoodlers, and it is said to have a 
very large subscription list. The articles 
in this periodical are written so that they 
cannot possibly offend anybody or the 
devil, while the authors always manage 
to keep thei: hats off to heaven. The 
literary critic writes as if he lived on 
breakfast food, took his exercise in a 
perambulator and slept in an old maid’s 
kitten basket. And the editorial Zac- 
cheus, whether he writes of “Mother,” or 
of green meadows and flowing brooks, al- 
ways caters to the doodle class of intelli- 
gences. Even the people who advertise 
in it are not like other people. They are 
often whangdoodlers. One young man, 
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I recall, offered himself at so much per 
month to accompany an elderly gentle- 
man of good moral character on 
his morning walks, and to furnish 
Christian topics of conversation! Lord 
have mercy upon us when an advertise- 
ment like that can appear in a widely 
read mazagine and not set the whole 
country to laughing! What priggish 
conceit, what lack of wit, what bankrupt- 
cy of the sense of humor it shows. 


In conclusion, I have indicated only a 
few of the many reasons why whang- 
doodlism should be avoided, particularly 
by young literary people who care for the 
integrity of their minds, to say nothing of 
morals. I do not say that it will destroy 
either, but it is sure to introduce an ele- 
ment of spiritual anemia injurious to 
both. 


NasuVILLE, TENN. 


Young Men to the Battleships 


. BY PARK BENJAMIN 


tion was called in THE INDEPEN- 

DENT to the fact that we were fast 
nearing the perilous position of having 
no naval commanders capable of hand- 
ling a modern war fleet in action—this 
because the naval officers would soon be 
so old on reaching flag rank that no ade- 
quate time would remain to educate 
them as admirals before they reached the 
age of sixty-two, when the retiring law 
ends their active career. The idea of 
educating an admiral as such—the notion 
that an officer who had risen thru all 
grades to the command of a great battle- 
ship might not necessarily be competent 
to manage a plurality of such ships in 
actual conflict, proved not to be easily as- 
similable—and hence much adverse com- 
ment followed, ranging all the way from 
the charge of casting needless mud at our 
own navy (which, it was suggested, 
might better be hurled at somebody 
else’s navy) to “refutations” based chiefly 
on the fact that Rodney and Farragut 
were both over sixty-four when the one 
thrashed De Grasse and the other en- 
tered Mobile Bay. 

Meantime conditions having continued 
to grow steadily worse, their own logic 
has prevailed, and the recent special 
message of the President points out sub- 
stantially the same facts and repeats the 
same warning, while showing that today 
the average period of active service of 
our admirals has become only a year and 
a half and that of our captains less than 
five years. The President calls this 


S OME three or four years ago atten- 


“startling.” To people who have just 
awakened to it, no doubt it is; to others 
who have seen it coming for the last 
dozen years, it is not. 

The basis of the Presidential message 
is the report of a special board of line 
officers convened by Secretary Bona- 
parte to consider the trouble and devise a 
remedy—a decade or so late, as aforesaid. 
The gist of the proposed scheme is that, 
by action of law, officers are to be brought 
to the captain’s grade at forty-eight in- 
stead of at fifty-five, and to flag rank at 
fifty-five instead of at sixty, thus giving 
them seven years to serve in each grade. 
To the sentimental question of what is 
to be done with the existing veterans 
whose active career would of necessity 
be thus abruptly terminated, the answer 
is the same as in 1855, when conditions 
of superannuation prevailed ; put them on 
a reserve list for shore duty only. 

While this plan may be the one best 
adapted to secure permanent relief— 
while, indeed, any plan looking to a re- 
moval of the existing difficulties is to be 
welcomed—it is one which takes time to 
put into execution and, by reason of its 
detail and of other changes in the per- 
sonnel which form part of the same bill 
as framed, one which is sure to arouse 
protracted discussion in Congress. Al- 
ready it is reported that the legislators 
are indicating a desire to “fix the matter 
their own way,” which, tho perfectly 
legitimate in itself, far from suggests 
speedy action—already there is appearing 
that constant tendency to obstruct on the 
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part of senatorial powers that be—and, 
of course, there is the over-crowded cal- 
endar of the short session. 

But the peril we.are facing is immi- 
nent. It,is a case for action now “lest 
the commonwealth should suffer’”—as 
clear as ever confronted the Roman Sen- 
ate. An attack tomorrow by a foreign 
enemy—and how sudden such an on- 
slaught might be, the tiger-spring of the 
Japanese upon the Russians plainly 
shows—would find us unprepared with 
naval leaders equal in skill to those who 
may confront us. 

It is not a matter of the patriotism nor 
of the self devotion of the present veter- 
ans. It is a matter purely of professional 
ability to be acquired not from books or 


war games at the naval college, but only , 


from actual experience in handling bat- 
tleship fleets at sea in battle tactics—in 
reproducing as nearly as practicable the 
conditions of real fighting—in pitting 
squadron against squadron. None of 
them have done this. The navies of 
other nations are doing it—none more 
sedulously than those of England and 
Japan. They are educating their admir- 
als—even their youngest captains—at ad- 
miral’s work, and they are picking out 
for the most responsible places the men 
who excel at it. They are taking these 
men young enough to get not only the 
experience but the matured judgment 
which comes by experience sufficiently 
long continued. We, on the other hand, 
are making men admirals solely because 
they have lived three score years and not 
been court-martialed. The root of. the 
trouble is simply that the public has not 
understood it. 

And yet nothing has been more per- 
sistently dinned of late years into the 
general ear than the need of naval pre- 
paredness—as the cheapest possible in- 
surance against war. The country has 
responded by naval appropriations of a 
hundred million per year, by not only 
authorizing, but demanding, the best 
types of ships, and has applauded to the 
echo the reports which come from the 
fleet of marksmanship rapidly nearing 
perfection. What, then, are the condi- 
tions which have brought us to the pres- 
ent situation ? 

1. Primarily an implicit confidence, 
splendidly justified by past history, that 


our naval officers are equal to any emer- 
gency. “Look what Dewey—unknown 
to fame, not even selected for the task— 
did at Manila; look what Farragut— 
eleventh-hour choice, practically already 
on the shelf—did at New Orleans,” etc., 
etc. But battleship fleet actions, which . 
all agree are most likely to be decisive 
of future wars on the ocean, were nut 
fought at either place; and, besides, 
since Admiral Dewey is the oft-chosen 
example, he can best speak for himself. 
Hear him: 

“In a fleet action between battleships a 
skilled admiral with experienced captains un- 
der him will soon obtain the advantage of 
position and will win the fight by superior 
tactical experience and skill. Admirals and 
captains are not born any more than skilled 
chess players are born. A fight between two 
modern fleets with high speed battleships for 
chess men and the ocean for a board, is a most 
dramatic and intensely interesting game, upon 
which the fate of two nations may depend. 
There is no time for study, each player must be 
thoroly prepared and experienced, each move 
must be made instantly without hesitation, and 
a single mistake will lose the game. . . . 
Let us look facts squarely in the face and not 
follow the example of the ostrich and bury our 
heads in the sand.” 

That is the testimony of the naval 
commander who rose to our last great 
naval emergency, given in direct refer- 
ence to the existing crisis. 

II. Prior to the Spanish War, and in 
fact up to the present massing of the 
battleships on the Atlantic Coast—hbegun 
some three years ago—we had no fleets 
or even squadrons of sufficiently like units 
to permit of their being handled in what 
is really “team play.” We sent aggrega- 
tions of ships to this station or that, and 
called them the “Atlantic Squadron” or 
the “Asiatic Squadron,” but we mixed 
vessels of the latest types with relics of 
the Civil War. It was like hitching to- 
gether race horses and oxen. We never 
even proposed drilling them in battle 
tactics; at least until Admiral Sampson 
went to Porto Rico. Then that much- 
vexed officer while on the way thither, 
not knowing when Cervera might ap- 
pear on the horizon, did—perforce of 
the emergency—lay out a battle plan 
which somehow provided for the swift 
cruisers and slow gunboats and _five- 
knot monitors—the whole museum of 
marine freaks inflicted on him. But 
usually in the ante-bellum days the flag- 
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ship steamed lazily from port to port, 
with whatever small fry there were on 
hand trailing along behind her at vari- 
ous distances—and that was sailing in 
squadron. And occasionally we did 
have an Admiral—like that brilliant of- 
ficer, the late Richard W. Meade—who, 
finding himself with a few vessels which 
could (with some difficulty) be made to 
keep within sight of one another, wrote 
burning letters to the Navy Department 
about undertaking battle tactics practice 
during the summer months. What he 
got in return was the stolid and per- 
sistent detachment of one ship after an- 
other, despite his protests, to go to 
flower shows and local picnics at coast 
towns. The last vessel was taken when 
the writer happened to be in his cabin. 
His shout of “Do they expect me to drill 
fleet tactics with one ship?” is unfor- 
gettable. 


And since the Spanish War? Last 


summer the General Board of the Navy 
did formulate a plan of battle tactics, 
and it is reported that it was sent to the 
Atlantic Fleet to be put into execution. 
The exact reason why it was not car- 
ried into effect will doubtless appear 


later. It could not have been for lack 
of opportunity, judging from the at- 
tendance of the ships at Newport and 
Bar Harbor when social functions pre- 
vailed. A fleet which, in utter indiffer- 
ence to the rules of the road, can drive 
into Newport harbor thru a dense fog 
at twelve knots per hour, with ships 400 
yards apart, and incidentally have a col- 
lision which, among other things, re- 
veals a captain below, with a midship- 
man in charge of the deck of his battle- 
ship, is certainly not one to shrink from 
any risk due to the close quarters and 
swift changes of battle movements; nor 
is it possible to imagine any danger of 
inaccurate ship-handling by individual 
commanders, who are not unaccustom- 
ed, on suddenly emerging from thick 
fog, to such a signal from the flagship 
as “You are twenty yards out of posi- 
tion!” But the public should under- 
stand that the fact remains, whatever 
the reason may be, that the fleets of the 
United States of America have not yet 
been drilled at battle tactics. 

III. It may be questioned whether 
the general satisfaction with the marks- 
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manship of the navy has not caused ts 
in a measure to lose sight of the equal 
importance of admiralship. The Presi- 
dent, for example, referring to the aug- 
mented skill of our gun - pointers, says 
that our efficiency is twice what it was 
five years ago. This, of course, is not 
quite so inspiring when it is remem- 
bered that we have been by no means 
alone in such progress; and that what- 
ever our advance may be it is debatable 
whether that of Great Britain has not 
been equally as great. The “Drake,” 
our visitor of last year in Admiral Bat- 
tenberg’s squadron, has lately made 106 
hits out of a possible 133, on a target 
four miles distant, with 9.2 and 6 inch 
guns. It was just about five years ago 
.that the London papers were excoriat- 
ing one of the principal British squad- 
rons for a target record of barely 32 
per cent. hits. 

But granting we can achieve even 100 
per cent. hits, the need for admiralship 
remains just as urgent. Marksmanship 
means hitting the target after you have 
been put into a position where you can 
do so. Admiralship puts you in that 
position. For the winning of battles be- 
tween fleets, one is the necessary com- 
plement of the other. Marksmanship in 
peace times is achieved by much prac- 
tice firing at-targets of known dimen- 
sions from positions taken at will. But 
under fighting conditions there is al- 
ways to be assumed a vigorous enemy 
consumed with ambition not merely to 
prevent you getting into such positions, 
but to put himself in places whence he 
can hit you and you can’t hit him. He 
will get his battle column, for example, 
across yours and in front of it—“T” 
you, as it is called—and converge his 
whole broadside fire on your leading 
ships and tear them to pieces seriatim, 
while you can only bring your forward 
guns to bear on him, and do other un- 
pleasant things to you, if you have not 
the skill and nerve to do them to him 
first. That is the marine chess game 
which Admiral Dewey speaks of, and 
which Admiral Togo played with such 
consummate ability an 1 marked success 
in the Sea of Japan. 

IV. Not only has the : tress on marks- 
manship somewhat obscured the import- 
ance of admiralship, but so also to some 
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degree has the great public interest in the 
building of war vessels. Because England 
built the “Dreadnaught”—and because 
Japan is building the “Satsuma”—we are 
going to build a leviathan of 20,000 tons 
and ten million dollars cost. England has 
not yet any fleet or squadron of “Dread- 
naught’s,” nor Japan of “Satsuma’s,” 
nor do we exactly contemplate a fleet of, 
as yet unnamed, Colossi. Of just what 
use in the present order of things, when 
strength is dependent on team play—and 
team play means homogenous units—a 
single monster is to be whose draft of 
water will make many harbors unacces- 
sible to her ; whose superior speed, if she 
steams in squadron, will have to be re- 
duced, and whose size impairs her maneu- 
vering qualities is not yet clear, but there 
seems to be a popular notion that her 
main function, regardless of circum- 
stances, is to seek out and destroy some- 
body else’s monster. As if the days of 


naval duels of the “Constitution” and 
“Guerriére” type, which never decided 
wars and never will, had not long since 
gone by. Naturally the concentration of 
the public mind on a single extra-big ship 


rather withdraws from view the peculiar 
skill which handles an aggregation of 
smaller units to the best effect. 

Again the size of the whole navy has 
been a more or less absorbing issue which 
has tended to put in the background the 
question of admirals. Between the ex- 
tremists on the one hand who have de- 
manded a fleet greater than that of any 
other nation, and those on the other who 
have merely wanted a small ocean police, 
all shades of opinion have found room, 
and there have been many to insist that 
until this was settled we had better bear 
the admirals we have than fly to others 
that we know not of. But the President’s 
unexpectedly moderate proposal of only 
one battleship per year and that merely 
to replace the vessel in existence nearest 
to obsolescence, for the present, at least, 
is a quietus; and we can safely assume 
that what we want, and want as quickly 
as they can be got, are admirals com- 
petent to handle the fleet as it is, regard- 
less of what it may be. Now let us mar- 
shal our assets. 

We have the Personnel Board’s 
scheme, commended by the President, but 
even if taken up by Comayea at all this 


session likely to go over in interminable 
debate, if not to be choked by obstruc- 
tion in the Senate. 

We have also a proposition to create 
three vice-admirals. Vice-admirals have 
various uses, but touching the present 
question, inasmuch as they are to be 
taken from the existing source of supply, 
it is not evident that they will know any 
more in the higher grade than they did 
in the lower. 

We have certain officers among the ex- 
isting admirals and captains—one ad- 
miral in particular—who, by common 
consent of their fellows, know theoreti- 
cally much more naval tactics than the 
others and, indeed, have a natural bent 
that way. The particularized admiral 
happens to be one of the youngest, and 
his available term of active service, short 
enough at best, is double that of the aver- 
age, or nearly three years. Common 
sense would indicate utilizing him at sea 
at once. Official sense sends him to 
waste his time attending the Hague 
Peace Conference, which isn’t his busi- 
ness. 

We have a peculiarly fine lot of lieuten- 
ant commanders—mostly men who have 
been in the service a quarter of a century 
or thereabouts—and are in their forties. 
These have not had to devote the begin- 
nings of their lives to filling their heads 
with sail and spar seamanship, and the 
ends of them to forgetting it so as to let 
the new things in. They found the prob- 
lems of the new navy waiting for them 
when they got out of their professional 
swaddling clothes. They are the men we 
have got to depend upon, and the quicker 
we get them in train for their real future 
work the better. 

By no means all of the important in- 
novations in the navy have been made 
in the first instance by Congress. Many 
—the establishment of the Naval Acad- 
emy for instance—were done and finished 
long before Congress was asked to au- 
thorize them. That body has a way of 
accepting accomplished facts when they 
are successful. 

Wherefore and by way of conclusion 
it is submitted. 

1. That there is not only no further 
use of wasting time educating as admir- 
als and captains, officers whose period of 
active service is too short, but that to con- 
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tinue doing so any longer is to keep in 
needless peril the national safety. 

2. That lieutenant commanders should 
be sent at once to.the command of bat- 
tleships, to start their experience in full 
command now. As lieutenant com- 
manders are always second in command 
on such ships no great upheaval—other, 
of course, than the to-be-expected senti- 
mental one—need occur. Any lieuten- 
ant commander who for a two years’ 
cruise has been a successful executive 
officer, ought to be and undoubtedly is 
fitted to take over full charge of his 
ship. The seniors in this grade have fif- 
teen years or so of active service ahead 
of them—plenty of time for education 
in command and flag ranks. It is safer 
to assume that they know their pro- 
fession after twenty-five years’ service 
in it, and that we shall suffer less by let- 
ting them skip their intermediate gun- 
boat and cruiser commands than by leav- 
ing matters as they are. 

3. The fleet and squadron command- 
ers—admirals—should be chosen from 
all the existing active admirals, captains 
and commanders, and should be the men 
who by general service consent—really 
not difficult to ascertain even without a 
Board of Five Rear Admirals of Great 
Seniority—are best suited for the work 
and who have fairly long periods of time 
to serve before retirement. There is 
nothing particularly sacred in regula- 
tions whereby specific duties are at- 
tached to the several grades. Their al- 
_ teration is conceivable, and the Presi- 
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dent could doubtless find | authority 
enough if he saw fit to order even a lieu- 
tenant to take charge of a fleet. It is 
not proposed, be it clearly understood, 
to confer advanced rank, but advanced 
duties. Or, in other words, to send peo- 
ple to do work and to become educated 
in it, who are competent not only to do 
it now, but have the years before them 
to grow up to the highest skill educa- 
tion can give. Their titles are of no 
consequence.. A midshipman if com- 
manding a battleship would be called 
captain anyhow; and what with dock 
builders, bookkeepers, physicians and 
even clergymen nowadays usurping the 
military title of admiral, it is an open 
question whether we had better not 
leave it to them altogether, and give 
back to the real naval officers the fine 
old style of commodore. 

4. The General Board of the Navy 
and War College should be set at once 
to prepare complete plans for battle 
tactics, and the commanders-in-chief or- 
dered to keep their fleets at sea practic- 
ing them until the highest possible pro- 
ficiency is attained. 

With young men in command and: 
squadrons pitted against squadrons, the 
emulation will be intense and healthy. 
Those who lose in the mimic fights 
should be sent back to the subordinate 
duties of their grade. Those who win 
retained or advanced. Let us have 
young captains on the battleships now, 
and skilled admirals will follow in the 
shortest possible time. 


New Yorx City. 


“She Is Not Dead, but Sleepeth”’ 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY 


Tue Master saith, “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth” ; 
Her hands demurely folded on her breast, 
Whoever worketh and whoever weepeth, 
From toil and grief exempt, she is at rest. 


She slumbereth too deeply to be dreaming; 
No track of trouble mars her placid brow; 
The sunlight on her face serenely streaming, 
Nor tears nor laughter she regardeth now. 


Her early passing deem not a disaster; 
Her birth was gentle, but the world is 
wide ; 
No further vex the patience of the Master; 
Be it sufficient she hath lived and died. 


“Let her arise. Whatever may befall her, 
Whatever joy and grief before her lie, 

To meet and measure them I will recall her; 
Better for her to live, for Me to die.” 


WELLestey, Mass. 





The Suppressed Evidence of the 


Kongo Commission 
BY JOHN H. HARRIS 


[Altho King Leopold refuses to allow the publication of the testimony taken by the 
Kongo Commission, some of whose sessions were attended by the writer of this article, yet 
the knowledge that such evidence is in existence has caused his administration to be sharply 
criticized, even by his own subjects. Mr. Harris was a missionary in the Kongo and speaks 


from first-hand information.—Ep1ror. } 


of Berlin and Brussels, by which 

King Leopold became mandatory 
for the Powers, were framed to secure 
two conditions. 

1. Freedom of commerce for all na- 
tions. 

2. The bettering of the conditions of 
the native peoples, as well as the pro- 
tection of their rights. 

It is now conceded even by the King’s 
apologists that the first has been 
flagrantly violated, for thruout 800,000 
square miles of upper Kongo territory 
“the State can prosecute as a poacher 
any one who takes from the land the 
least of its fruits, or as a receiver of 
stolen goods any one who receives such 
fruit.” Vide the Report of King Leo- 
pold’s Commission. 

The main controversy, however, has 
been waging round condition No. 2. All 
doubt on this was set at rest by the pub- 
lication of the report of King Leopold’s 
Commissioners. True, all the evidence 
upon which that report is based is com- 
pletely suppressed, but the period of 
doubt and wholesale denial is ended. 

For some years statesmen in different 
countries have declared that apart alto- 
gether from “atrocity” reports they 
were convinced that King Leopold’s 
system must be responsible for the 
gravest abuses. 

Briefly, what is this system, so 
“unique in its conception, so marvelous 
in its results ?” 

It must first be borne in mind that the 
produce of the forests of Africa is the 
only means whereby the natives can se- 
cure the produce of civilization, there- 
fore if the native is robbed of that prod- 
uce all means of bettering his condition 


'd will be remembered that the Acts 


are removed from him. King Leopold 
has by a stroke of the pen written off 
the whole of the forests as the property 
of the State, not only the forests and 
their produce, but the very animals that 
roam those forests. In the event of 
“capture or death of an elephant... 
the animal must be handed over to the 
District Commissioners.” Vide Com- 
missioners’ report. 

This was the first act in this piratical 
system. When once this step was taken, 
others followed and in quick succession. 
The vast territories were parceled out to 


concessionary companies for exploita- 


tion. Some are administered directly 
by the State (which is King Leopold) 
and others by boards in Europe, but in 
all these the State holds the largest 
number of shares and receives not less 
than 50 per cent. of the profits. On the 
Kongo they are administered by sub- 
ordinate whites, who receive bonuses on 
the amount of rubber and ivory they are 
able to extort. The instructions to the 
officials are illuminating. The following 
was received by one M. Tilkens: 

“I beg to bring to your notice that from Jan- 
uary Ist it is necessary that 4,000 kilos (4 
tons) of rubber be furnished every month. To 
ensure this result, I give you carte blanche. 
You have two months in which to work your 
people. Use gentleness first of all, and if they 
persist in not accepting the State’s impositions, 
use armed force.” 

In order to force the natives to bring 
in the forest produce, certain powers are 
legally placed in the hands of all white 
collectors. Each white carries a license 
signed by the Governor General author- 
izing him to practice “hostage-taking” or 
the capture and holding of villagers un- 
til they are ransomed with forest pro- 
duce. 
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But how are these captures to be ef- 
fected? The white cannot carry them 
out because the entrance into a village 
of “Bondele wa Botofe” (rubber man) 
is always the signal for a stampede, the 
natives seeking the depths of the impene- 
trable forest as hiding places. The white 
cannot follow, therefore he is allowed to 
employ auxiliaries in order to capture 
hostages. These sentinels are uncivilized 
and in many cases cannibal or semi-can- 


nibal, chosen from tribes remote from* 


those over whom they are placed; into 
their hands are put weapons and pouches 
of cartridges. 

The most favored method of employ- 
ing these auxiliaries is that of sending 
them, ten to forty at a time, to raid a vil- 
lage for prisoners whenever the fort- 
nightly demand of rubber is short. The 
inevitable effect of this system is forcibly 
described by the King’s Commission: 


“These auxiliaries, especially those stationed 
in the villages, abuse the authority conferred 
upon them, convert themselves into despots, 
claiming the women and the food, not only for 
themselves, but for the body of parasites and 
creatures without any calling. which a love of 
rapine causes to become associated with them, 
and with whom they surround themselves as 
with a veritable bodyguard. They kill with- 
out pity all those who attempt to resist their 
exactions and whims.” 


In order to illustrate the foregoing, I 
take the following extract from my diary 
regarding a raid which was known quite 
well to me in detail from several other 
witnesses, whose depositions are in my 
possession and also in King Leopold’s. 

Conversation with Inunga: 


Q. You were in the raid on B——, were you 
not? 
R. Yes. 
. In what capacity? 
. I carried some of the sentinels food. 
2. Why was Isekitoki’s raid sent? 

. The rubber was insufficient, so three days 
after they had brought the rubber M. L. sent 
Isekitoki, and also called up the’ State force. 

2: so did the two white men meet? 

. In ' 

Q: Where were the B—— people (villagers) ? 

They were hiding (in the forest). 

. What did the sentries do? 

They followed and killed, and then 
brought the corpses into the town. The M—— 
people and others cut them up and ate them. 

Q. Did the white men see them eating the 
corpses ? 

. Yes. 

. Did you see them? 

. Yes. 

Q.*How many corpses did you see? 


R. First they killed three in one spot, and 
brought them in to eat; the next day they went 
again to kill, and killed six and caught five 
prisoners (hostages). 

Q. Were many killed in the forest? 

R. Yes, very many. . ; 

Q. What did they do with the viscera? 

R. Some they stretched on the trees in the 
forest, and others they stretched across the 
path. We took the heads and impaled them in 
the forest. 

Q. Did the white man order this? 

R. The white man said, “Destroy their 
corpses, and then the relatives will bring rub 
ber quickly.” 

Q.. Were any women killed? 

R. I saw three women killed and also saw 
them being cut up. 4 

Q. What ages do you think they were? 

R. One old woman and two young ones. 

Q. Were any children killed? 

R. I did not see any with my own eyes, but 
the others said they had killed a large number. 
L—— asked the white man to give them salt 
to eat with the corpses, but he gave them only 
-_ large spoonfuls ; most of them had brought 
salt. 

Q. Had these fighters any other food with 
them? 

Q. No, they dug up manioca, and also took 
it from the spring. They had that and human 
flesh only. 

Q. When the chief promised’ to bring rub- 
ber, how many baskets was he told to supply? 

R. Two hundred (per fortnight). 

Q. Did the M—— and other spearers eat all 
the “meat” at B——? 

R. Some they ate, and others they dried and 
brought back with them. 

Q. Did the white man pay the fighters? 

R. Yes, a cup of salt each. 

Q. Had they no loot? 

R. Yes, beads and anklets that they took 
from dead women. 


Outrages such as the foregoing have 
been reported first from one part of the 
Kongo territory and then from another, 
and it was this continuous stream of tes- 
timony that led Lord Lansdowne to send 
Roger Casement, C.M.E., into the Kongo 
to investigate. 

The Casement report is, perhaps, the 
most damning indictment ever made 
against another State. King Leopold, 
however, did not hesitate to stigmatize 
it as untrue, and subjected the British 
Government to thinly veiled insult. 

In spite of this attitude, the Kongo 
sovereign was forced to send out a com- 
mission of inquiry. This was composed 
of three gentlemen, one a Belgian, one a 
Kongo State official, and the other a 
Swiss. As one who watched this com- 
mission at work for many days, I must 
admit that they were fair in every way, 
but it must be borne in mind that the men 
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had to report not to the world, but to 
King Leopold. This they did in March 
last, but for over seven months that re- 
port was held back. At last such por- 
tions as King Leopold chose were al- 
lowed to appear. These, however, con- 
tained merely the findings of the com- 
missioners; the depositions of the wit- 
nesses were absolutely suppressed. 

This is not surprising, because had they 
been made public an irresistible demand 
would have been made for the prosecu- 
tion of highly placed officials. Consider- 
ing, however, these men hold specific in- 
structions from the King, the difficulty 
of prosecuting them is at once apparent. 
Moreover, it is emphatically asserted on 
the Kongo that at least one of the high 
officials is of the same blood of King 
Leopold. 

Another reason for the non-appear- 
ance of these depositions is that no 
printer could publish the horrifying and 
reeking tortures to which some of the 
women have been subjected, and these 
not always by the King’s black “sen- 
tinels,” but by the white agents. 

The report then, tho lacking the most 
instructive part, confirms the truth of the 
allegations that have for years been 
leveled against the Kongo administra- 
tion. 

We are told if King Leopold had been 
able to reform the Kongo administra- 
tion he would have done so long ago. In 
this the Kongo reformers quite agree. 
It is now two years since Consul Case- 
ment went into the Kongo State to in- 
vestigate, but no cessation of pillage or 
murder has been brought about; even 
the last mail from the Kongo added to 
the long list of horrifying outrages. 

For years those acquainted with trop- 
ical administration have felt that such a 
system was incapable of reform, and it 
would seem that the public at last is be- 
ginning to grasp the fact. The only way 
to end the Kongo horrors is to do away 
with the cause; not the branches, but the 
roots must be cut away, namely: The 
removal of the absolute claim to the soil 
and its produce, and the labor of the 
people. 

There is one great element of danger 
in sweeping away this system. There is 
a great army of black soldiery, number- 
ing, regulars and irregulars, 30,000. 


For years this body of men has been in- 
dulged and kept quiet by almost unlim- 
ited power to loot, whenever and wher- 
ever they liked. Now, it is obvious that 
to start repressing such an army is a very 
ugly undertaking. This is made the 
more so by the unification of language. 
Formerly only sections of this army 
mutinied, but during the last few years 
one language has been used. This, while 
facilitating the work of the non-com- 
missioned white officers, has had the ef- 
fect of uniting the army. This body of 
men make no secret of their intentions 
if any attempt is to be made to suppress 
their looting propensities. 

Viewing the situation as a whole—the 
obliteration of trade from the Kongo 
Valley, the admitted inhuman treatment 
of the natives, the grave internal dan- 
gers—it would seem that it is the duty 
of the Powers signatory to the general 
acts of Berlin and Brussels to come to- 
gether in conference and discuss the situ- 
ation. That these Powers have that 
right is indisputable. First, because 
those acts have been grossly violated, and 
secondly, because that right is specifically 
laid down in Article No. 36 of the Gen- 
eral Act of Berlin: “The Powers signa- 
tory to the present General Act of Berlin 
reserve to themselves the right of bring- 
ing in such modifications, the utility of 
which has been shown by experience.” 
There are several potent reasons why 
this action should be prompt, not least 
among them the fact that the conditions 
now in Kongo are getting worse. The 
Powers will be forced some time to act, 
but the longer that action is delayed the 
greater will be the task. 

There must be international adjust- 
ment of these serious conditions. The 
only tribunal which can try King Leo- 
pold is the interparliamentary union 
which created this great International 
Trust, and appointed him Trustee; or, as 
Baron Fitzmaurice, the present Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the 
present English administrator, remarked 
some few months ago: “What the Pow- 
ers created they can uncreate.” 

Let the arm of the Christian world be 
stretched forth in its might and grasp 
this murderous hand, and this system of 
pillage, murder, outrage and extortion 
will be removed from the Kongo forever. 


ATLANTA, Ga. * 























AM at a loss to determine which 

| member of this family deserves 
leadership, for recently some of 

the more insignificant have become 


world important. The word “legume” has 
come into every one’s mouth, possibly 
without a clear apprehension of its 
meaning. The present outlook is that 
the productive interests of mankind will 
in the future depend more upon the 
legumes than upon any other form of 


vegetation. Under this general head we 
have not only our beans and peas, but 
our clovers, and some of our lawn and 
shade trees, of more or less importance. 
New England brought the common bean 
into fame, because it was so well adapt- 
ed for Sunday use, when cooking was 
held to be irreligious on the holy day. 
The dish of baked beans was so very 
_ universal among our fathers that not to 
“know beans” was the most contemptu- 
uous phrase that could be applied to any 
member of the community. 

Under the general head of legumes 
we have at least seven thousand species 
of plants, and the very largest propor- 
tion of these are useful as food for man 
or for his domestic animals. The num- 
ber of varieties of beans alone goes up 
into the hundreds, and includes some of 
the choicest foods for our table. Per- 
haps the lima bean stands at the head of 
the list. By cross-breeding I have pro- 
duced and tested several hundred new 
varieties. As usual with new produc- 
tions, most of these showed no marks 
that qualified them to secure a perma- 
nent place in the garden. Perhaps a 
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dozen are really superior, while not more 
than half that number deserve general 
dissemination. It was a very difficult 
matter to break into the heredity of 
some of the conservative old stocks, like 
the lima, and compel them to breed with 
the less aristocratic. Such crosses, how- 
ever, were obtained, and the result has 
been to combine the qualities of the lima 
with the greater hardiness and prolific 
qualities of other varieties. 

In our gardens beans drop into two 
groups, those that climb and those that 
hug the earth. For the amateur 
gardener, who has little time, and cares 
to avoid expense, the bush beans are 
best; but most of the very choice sorts 
must be poled and frequently tied as 
they climb. I have never succeeded bet- 
ter with the lima than by growing it on 
a trellis, at the edge of my garden, and 
allowing the trellis to lean against the 
bordering fence. It was supposed at 
one time that beans would grow on any 
soil, and of excessively barren land it 
was said to be “too poor to grow beans.” 
It is now understood that good, rich soil 
is required to grow fine, fat beans. There 
seems, however, to have been in this 
popular saying a dim appreciation of the 
fact, recently discovered, that the bean 
had some way of taking care of itself 
that other plants have not. Science has 
recently found out that the whole legume 
family has a specific method of taking a 
part of its nourishment directly from the 
air. The roots have little tubercles, 
scattered along the fibers, caused by and 
infested with bacteria. 








ANOTHER OF OUR FIRST FAMILIES 


These bacteria are always present, but 
they multiply more rapidly in good soil. 
They are minute -bodies, branching out 
into many forms. The branches become 
nodulated, and these nodules feed di- 
rectly upon the nitrogen of the air. 
While other plants are compelled to find 
their nitrogen in the soil, thru decompo- 
sition of manures, the whole legume 
stock, by means of this peculiar root sys- 
tem, gets its supply from the atmosphere. 
As a consequence the bean is not only 
largely independent of manures, but it 
fattens the soil instead of exhausting it. 
This is true not only of the beans, but 
of the peas, the clovers, the cow peas and 
many legumes not known in our North- 
ern States. For this reason also the Ken- 
tucky coffee tree and the honey locust 
and the mimosa may be grown for shade 
where it is desirable to retain a good 
turf, while the ash and the elm and the 
maple will soon prevent the grass from 
finding nourishment. 

Pure cultures of this nitrogen-hunting 
substance are called nitragin, and are 
sold to farmers whose soils are deficient 
in these specific micro-organisms. Soil 
inoculated with these cultures is in con- 
dition to furnish alfalfa or any of the 
clovers, where before they could not be 
produced. It is an important fact that 
these legumes may then be grown on the 
same land for successive years without 
exhausting it; on the other hand, they 
are constantly increasing the foodstuff 
contained in the soil. Used as cover 
crops, and then plowed under, the nitro- 
gen is left in the soil for other plants to 
feed upon. Some species possess bac- 
teroids peculiar to themselves, but in 
other cases the same bacteroids are com- 
mon to two or more varieties. They are 
distributed thru the soil by the action of 
the cultivator, and to some extent by 
minute currents of water. Here we have 
one of the most wonderful provisions of 
nature for recuperating worn-out soil— 
restoring exhausted corn lands and 
wheat lands to fertility. 

One of the most remarkable members 
of the legume family is the cow pea. 
This is peculiarly a gift of nature to the 
Southern States, altho a few varieties 
will thrive anywhere in the corn belt. In 
reality it is a bean growing on a rambling 
vine. In the North it is used mainly as 


a cover crop, but in the South it gives 
a heavy yield of hay, may then be used 
as a cover crop, and finally plowed un- 
der. Here we have a triple value; the 
hay itself being of excellent quality; as 
a cover crop it is an important winter 
protection in the orchard; and again the 
stubble adds a vast amount of humus to 
the land, and the roots furnish the nitro- 
gen. A cover crop is simply a crop 
sown in the latter part of the summer— 
generally after some early crop has been 
removed. This is allowed to remain 
thru the winter as a cover to the roots 
of trees. The more advanced orchardist 
does not think of growing peaches, 
pears, or even apples, without seeding 
down his orchard with a cover crop—a 
blanket over the roots of his trees. This 
cover crop is plowed under in the spring 
to give humus to the soil and nitrogen 
to the trees. 

No plant has startled the world more 
for its general availability to furnish 
food for domestic animals than the al- 
falfa. This is that one of the legumes 
which is adapted to the widest range of 
climate, and is about equally good for 
horses and cows. Its palatability is reck- 
oned as about equal to that of corn. It 
thrives especially in limestone soils, and 
needs only to be fed with a small amount 
of phosphorus and potash—it will get 
its own nitrogen from the air. In Col- 
orado and New Mexico it will give four 
crops in a season, and in New York it 
will give three. So large is the amount 
of its vegetation that a poor man can 
feed his horse from a single acre and have 
a fair lot of feed laid away for winter. 
As a cover crop it is hardly surpassed by 
any other plant, furnishing a splendid 
carpet of foliage during the winter. 
Plowed under in the spring, alfalfa fur- 
nishes a very large body of humus for - 
the soil, besides a big storage of nitro- 
gen. The stubble and roots, of a mature 
growth, are estimated to contain fertiliz- 
ing constituents on each acre to the 
value of $35. Nor do we yet count up 
all the remarkable work done by alfalfa 
until we note its mechanical effect in 
deepening the soil and preparing it for 
subsequent crops of other kinds—its 
roots often running from ten to twenty 
feet and sometimes farther. All in all, 
it is the grandest gift of the nineteenth 
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century to our forage plants and general 
farm values. 

The farther south we go the more we 
find legumes to abound. No State in 
the Union more needs some provision for 
making and mending soil than Florida, 
and in no State has nature been so provi- 
dent and generous to furnish what is 
needed. No farmer needs to undertake 
agriculture in this tropical part of the 
country unless he first masters the legume 
problem. He will find them in the form 
of minute plants, frequently covering the 
soil, and from these up to plants that 
make an annual growth of twenty or 
thirty or even fifty feet in a season. 
Among these are the cow peas, and to 
some extent the crimson clover. The 
soya bean and the beggar plant are ex- 
ceedingly important. The last of these 
was for many years known only as a pes- 
tiferous weed, the plague of cotton grow- 
ers, but is now considered one of the most 
valuable forage plants in the State; use- 
ful for all animals, but especially liked by 
the horse. It is a legume adapted to al- 
most all the sandy and barren soils of 
that vast State. But the story is not half 
told until we consider the qualities of a 
very remarkable plant, brought into Flor- 
ida as an ornamental vine. It certainly 
is an ornament, grown over the doorway 
or porch of a cottage; but after a few 
years it was demonstrated to be of far 
more value as a forage plant. It will not 
grow at all in the Northern States, and is 
not worth the planting in the Gulf States, 
but in Florida it makes an annual growth 
of fifty to seventy feet, and this it will do 
even in the poorest sand. Its capacity 
for storing nitrogen is enormous; it is, 
however, of equal value to the land for 
the quantity of humus that can be plowed 
under, after several crops of hay have 
‘ been mowed and placed in storage. The 
velvet bean, as it is called, is simply a 
bean of about the size of a garden cran- 
berry bean, but is a special gift of nature 
to the tropics. With this plant alone one 
may transform barrens into rich fertil- 
ity, altho to its aid may be summoned the 
vetches, the soya bean, the beggar weed 
and many more legumes—all nitrogen 
gatherers. These plants take their food 
directly from the air and add it to the 
soil. 

Of course, no gardener will let us pass 


by the pea in our enumeration of the val- 
uable legumes. Good green peas are the 
glory of a country garden. One would 
be warranted in seeking the country for 
a home, if for nothing else, to find out 
the capabilities of the wonderful bean 
family to please the appetite. A snug lit- 
tle farm home can secure a successidn of 
delicacies of this sort all summer. I have 
not only my green peas until the last of 
August, but my string beans, from my 
own cross-breds, clear down into Novem- 
ber. I break down a few poles, so that 
they will lie close to the ground, about 
the time that the early frosts begin, and 
when needed throw over them an armful 
of hay or some other easily lifted cover- 
ing. In this way the most delicious of 
all the vegetables, the string bean, can be 
had until hard freezing weather begins. 
The lima can be treated in the same way 
to give us the best of shell beans. A 
thoroly good list of peas can be made out 
without including a single variety that 
needs brushing. Among these | include 
as indispensable May Queen and A No. 
1—as thin skinned as they are deliciously 
sweet. To these you can add Market 
Master, Prosperity, Hero and Improved 
Pride of the Market. This garden -pea 
is one of six varieties of a single division 
of this great family of legumes. It 
reaches us from Asia, coming around the 
Mediterranean, and cultivated along the 
route for at least three thousand years. 
The Chinese have many varieties that we 
are just beginning to introduce. The 
average value to the farmer and gardener 
of these legumes brings his garden stuff 
to about $150 per acre, while the cereals 
do not net him more than $10 to $15 per 
acre. 

Nearly all our first families in the vege- 
table world are as generous toward beast 
as toward man. This is particularly true 
of the legume family. Beside the fodder 
value of cow peas, field peas and beans, 
with vetches and velvet beans, we have 
the clovers in all their rich varieties, set 
apart by nature to feed the bees and the 
birds as well as the animals. Nor must 
we overlook the fact that they all contrib- 
ute an immeasurable sum to the intellec- 
tual pleasure and profit of human beings. 
I have never enjoyed a ride on a railroad 
more than thru the great meadow lands 
of Michigan when clover was in full 
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bloom. The dew-moistened hours were 
full of volumes of perfume, that roll for 
miles over the land. The sensation pro- 
duced is peculiarly nerve resting. The 
clovers are said to be great producers of 
honey. I do not think, however, that the 
honey-bee works very extensively in any 
of our clovers where the linden and rasp- 
berry flowers are abundant. 

Nor even yet have we recounted all the 
glory of this family. It is not confined 
to garden plants and meadow crops, but 
lifts its head high on our lawns, in 
some of the most beautiful trees that we 
possess. The Kentucky coffee tree is, 
among these, the most unique, delicious 
in flower; and its huge pods hold seeds 
that may be used for coffee. If you wish 
to know the full witchery of a moonlight 
evening, stand underneath a gleditschia 
or honey-locust, and let the moonbeams 
sift down thru the delicate foliage. 
Asked why I allowed a great (but thorn- 
less) acacia to grow in my berry garden, 
I answered that it was in part to enrich 
the soil. With limbs trimmed high 
enough to prevent shading, this tree will 
do no harm to its neighbors, if it does 


not in fact feed them. An ash tree in the 
same position will exhaust the soil for a 
diameter of fifty feet or more. 

Look over the range of this whole fam- 
ily, and, while you cannot say that it is 
more important to man and beast than 
the corn family or the rose family, you 
will be more and more amazed, not only 
at its economic importance, but at the 
complex problems which it helps us to 
solve. It reaches down to plow the soil 
deeper than any other family of plants ; 
it reaches higher in the way of analyzing 
atmospheric elements; and it does what 
no other family of plants can do, it en- 
riches the soil instead of exhausting it. 
It is of growing interest from the scien- 
tific standpoint, and of growing value 
from a food standpoint. The species and 
varieties have now become so differenti- 
ated that crosses and recrosses are liable 
to produce something important and 
novel at every turn. Alfalfa even is be- 
ing improved, and we shall probably have 
improved sorts of velvet bean. These 
first families of ours would hold their 
rank less high if they could not make 
progress. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


To a Sea-Gull 


BY L. N. CHAPIN 


Tuy strong wings fy Atlantic’s sky, 
A thousand mileg from land; 
What power provides, what compass guides, 
We faintly understand. 
Dost thou not fear thy course to steer 
So far from cliff and strand? 
Oh, hasten home, no longer roam, 
A thousand miles from land. 


Soon the dark cloud of night shall shroud 
The sea from east to west; 

The storms that fleck the deep shall wreck 
The pilot in thy breast; 

Thy wild mates fly in yon safe sky, 
By cliff and scar and sand; 

Oh, hasten home, no longer roam, 
A thousand miles from land, 


My soul, like thee, is out at sea, 
A thousand miles from land; 

I fear to sail, I dread the gale, 
I shrink at His command; 

Oh, share with me strong wings at sea, 
Thy nest within His hand; 

Then shall I roam, nor fear the foam, 
A thousand. miles from land. 


RRooxityn, N. Y. 





The Documentary History of 
Reconstruction 


It is hard to know whether to treat 
Professor Fleming’s new work* as an 
outline history, a topical bibliography, or 
a source-book on reconstruction, since 
it possesses something of each of these 
characters, and yet is not wholly sub- 
ordinate to any of them. It is imposing, 
well printed, and redolent of careful, 
active editorial supervision, yet we can- 
not but wonder for whom it is intended 
and by whom it will be used. 


As to the purpose of the monumental 
enterprise, of which we have the first of 
the two volumes before us, the author is 
himself entitled to be heard. “To make 
more easily accessible to the student and 
to the general reader some of the origi- 
nal sources relating to the Reconstruc- 
tion period,” he states to be his aim; his 
title page speaks of political, military, 
social, religious, educational and indus- 
trial conditions from 1865 to the present 
time ; and to these phases of life during 
the first four years of his period he de- 
votes a volume of four hundred and 
ninety-three pages. We turn to his vol- 
ume with grateful anticipation of the 
services which it promises to render, for 
we know Professor Fleming as a faith- 
ful worker in the field of reconstruc- 
tion, and the most active of that group 
of scholars which Dunning of Columbia 
has in recent years directed toward the 
history of the South. We leave the vol- 
ume with a fear that neither of its two 
classes of readers can be content with it. 


The careful student, as well as the 
general reader, needs a book different 
from this. The former can never be 
satisfied with a volume of pre-digested 
sources, however worthy may be the 
master mind of their editor. He can 
use systematic collections of complete 
documents, or careful editions of iso- 
lated ones; but selecting and excising is 
the work of the historian in preparing 
his finished literary product, not that of 
‘ the editor in gathering the raw mate- 





* Tue Documentary History or RECONSTRUCTION. 
By Walter L. Fleming. Vol. 1. Cleyeland: The Ar- 
thur H. Clark Co. $5.00. 
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rials. Professor Fleming’s - collection 
will be invaluable to him when he comes 
to write his own great history of recon- 
struction. It can never be of funda- 
mental value to another scholar. 

The general reader will also be disap- 
pointed in the book, for it is too large 
for his needs; it is too scrappy and de- 
tailed ; and the threat of another volume 
to follow may well frighten him as he 
starts to read it. For him a source- 
book should be briefer. For the special 
student it should be more systematic and 
less shaped to the editorial opinion. For 
neither is the present work perfectly 
adapted. 

And yet this Documentary History 
of Reconstruction represents much 
conscientious labor and materials of 
great historic value. We are satisfied 
that its editor knows the reconstruction 
sources as probably no other historian 
does. In using his work the student will 
derive much profit in spite of the minute 
logical analysis which breaks up the con- 
stituent documents into tantalizing frag- 
ments. He will regret that the arrange- 
ment is as it is, and grieve over an op- 
portunity of which the most has not 
been made, but he will, nevertheless, be 
thankiul for that which is set before 
him. There has been so little done on 
reconstruction that is worth while, that 
no serious contribution can fail of 
evalue. 

The six chapters of this first volume 
deal with the South after the war, the- 
ories of reconstruction, reconstruction 
by the President, race and labor prob- 
lems, the Freedmen’s Bureau and Bank, 
and Congressional reconstruction. It 
covers the years 1865-1868. Every 
chapter has a brief historical introduc- 
tion, a topical bibliography and a col- 
lection of extracts grouped m analytical 
array. The materials from which the 
extracts are drawn include Federal and 
State laws and public documents, news- 
paper articles on both sides, contem- 
porary opinions expressed by travelers 
of all sorts and unpublished manu- 
scripts. It would be more accurate to 
call the volume a _ note-book on recon- 
struction than a documentary history. 
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The Viper of Milan 


It is to be hoped that the number of 
infant prodigies we produce these days 
is not an indication of the approaching 
senility of the race. Still when little 
boys of three years can decline their own 
personal pronouns, and little girls of 
eighteen do write wonderful books, it is 
time to be alarmed. Wc< had a case of 
this kind several years ago in New York 
when Bertha Runkle wrote the best sell- 
ing novel of the season. But now Mar- 
jorie Bowen has surpassed her in two 
particulars, she is younger by a couple 
of years, and she has written by all odds 
a better story.* 

Otherwise there is a remarkable sim- 
ilarity between them. Both are daughters 
of literary mothers. Both wrote histori- 
cal novels and laid the scenes in countries 
where they had never been themselves. 
Miss Runkle chose Paris during the six- 
teenth century, and Miss Bowen has 
given us a tale of Lombardy in the four- 
teenth century when the Visconti Gian 
Galeazzo Maria was Duke of Milan and 
horrified the world with his fastidious 
cruelties. It so happens that this elegant 
monster has figured in another novei this 
year, “Bembo,” which was written by a 
much more mature author, but to read 
the two no one would think so. There 
is little obvious evidence to prove the 
youth of Miss Bowen beyond a young 
person’s natural preference for the up- 
and-doing nominative case, where older, 
more subjugated minds would have 
yielded to the grammatical demand for 
the objective case. These faults in gram- 
matical construction are so apparent in- 
deed as to give the impression of having 
been granted for a purpose. But reading 
shrewdly between the lines the following 
evidences of the author’s youth and im- 
maturity are to be found: She does not 
know the country, she has only heard 
about it, and so, while her literary style is 
pictorial to such a degree that the book 
contains some of the best descriptive 
writing to be found anywhere in fiction, 
the topography of her story is vague. 
Neither does she make any attempt to 
reconstruct the shell of the age historical- 
ly, but she is concerned to tell merely this 
particular story which appears to touch 


* THe Virrr or Mrian. Ry Marjorie Bowen. New 
York: MeClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 


it only in dashes of color and a skirmish 
here and there. And while her dramatic 
genius carries it forward with astonish- 
ing splendor and swiftness, there is no 
stirring of the deeper human conscious- 
ness or conscience. The Visconti passes 
without a qualm from one imaginable 
crime to another. And the author tells 
of his madness, rather than his remorse, 
because she does not conceive of it. She 
is still in the fairy tale stage of intel- 
lectual development, when youth secure 
in its own life has no conscience in cul- 
tivating a blood-curdling imagination. 
Neither is there a hint of the dissolute 
love-passions of the age. The chastity of 
the book is really wonderful in this par- 
ticular, and can only be accounted for 
by the fact that the author’s own sense of 
sex was not sufficiently sophisticated or 
brazen to portray a feature so obvious 
that a more mature artist could not have 
omitted it. 

And finally, she is so young and hope- 
ful that she has dared an unhappy end- 
ing, not the melancholy unhappy endings 
which depress, but one in which evil is 
as triumphant and spectacular as good 
as usually represented to be. The effect 
therefore is startling rather than depress- 
ing. And when all is told there is no at- 
tempt to excuse or justify. There is not 
a philosophical sentence in the book, not 
a single appeal to religion, it is simply a 
gorgeous fairy tale of human life with a 
diabolical hero, worked out thru every 
imaginable irony of circumstance, and 
considered within these limitations, it is 
almost beyond criticism in style, con- 
struction and fascination. 


a 
Recent Theological Opinion 


Tue doctrine of Dr. Gordon’ is that 
the heart of all things is to be found in 
the character of Jesus; that Christ is the 
interpretation and issue of the soul of 
the universe; and that therefore, since 
“the universe consented to his existence. 
and was able to give him his existence, 
it must be as good as its best issue.” The 
central thought of the book is that the 
way to God is thru the revelation made 
in the life and character of Jesus, or as 
Dr. Gordon expresses it, “We ascend to 


2 THrovcn Man To Gop. By George A, Gordon, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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God thru man and his sovereign leader.” 
Here may be seen the basis of the 
criticism of the late John Fiske’s “Thru 
Nature to God,” which suggested the 
title of the volume. It may be questioned 
whether this criticism is justified, for man 
was certainly a very large part of nature 
as Mr. Fiske interpreted it. What may 
be termed Christocentric theology, of a 
modern and progressive sort, has a virile 
exponent in the Pastor of the Old South 
Church. 

Professor Beckwith’s volume’ might 
have been entitled “Thru Life to Truth.” 
He betakes himself to experience as the 
source of Christian doctrine, and employs 
the Scriptures as a witness to religious 
experience rather than as a storehouse 
of Christian dogma. His object is to 

‘construct doctrines that are certainly 
vital and real from the facts of life to 
which the saints of the Christian ages 
bear testimony. This method has a radi- 
cal sound, but the doctrines which Pro- 
fessor Beckwith derives from the use of 
it are not heterodox, nor are they con- 
ceived and stated with the clearness of 
insight and firmness of grip on fact suffi- 
cient to make them either clear, or inter- 
esting, or forceful. 

Professor Beet’s Manual of Christian 
Theology’ expounds the views on the in- 
termediate state which brought him into 
difficulty with the English Methodists 
some years ago, but otherwise it follows 
well-worn paths to conclusions which are 
now familiar and trite. 

Mr. Brierley is the editor of the Chris- 
tian World, of London, and ‘the thirty- 
four papers comprising the volume en- 
titled The Eternal Religion,’ appeared 
first in that publication. .They are worth 
preservation, for Mr. Brierley is a forci- 
ble and suggestive writer on religious 
themes, whose productions bear study 
and re-reading. We know of discerning 
clergymen who value his books highly 
and find them stimulative of earnest 
thought. He has the faculty of opening 
up a subject and enticing one to further 
investigation, never saying quite all you 
wish he would say, but leaving you won- 





* REALITIES of Curistian THEoLocy. By Clarence 
Augustine Beckwith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00. 

*A Manuva or Tueotocy. By Joseph Agar Beet. 
New York: A, C. Armstrong & Son. $2.25. 

*Tue Erernar e.icion. By J. Brierley, B.A. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.40, 


dering what _ought to follow. He is not 
a writer for the lazy-minded, who wish 
all their thinking done for them, but his 
sincere candor, his large store of in- 
formation, his wealth of happy illusion. 
recommend him to sincere lovers ot 
truth. His outlook is broad, his sympa- 
thies are wide, and if more who write and 
speak on things religious were possessed 
of his spirit and his insight we would 
hear less of alienation from the Church, 
both of the learned and of the masses. 


s 
The Masterful Hand in Egypt 


TuHose who, believe, within the limits 
imposed by a respect for the United 
States Constitution, that it is the destiny 
of the English-speaking peoples to hold 
the best parts of the earth, and elevate 
the inferior races, will read with interest 
The Making of Modern Egypt, by Sir 
Auckland Colvin.* The book is not ex- 
actly either literature or journalism; 
neither very serious nor very engaging ; 
it is but a well-written digest of official 
reports, skillfully edited by a “Financial 
Adviser” who had a fair share in the 
“making.” 

In one sense the volume is an 
apology for the British occupation of 
Egypt, which, however justified in the 
end, was highly irregular in the begin- 
ning; and which still presents the anom- 
aly of a European government admin- 
istering the African estate of an Asiatic 
ruler. Sir Auckland excuses the igno- 
rance of stay-at-home British Cabinets, 
eulogizes the administrators on the spot, 
and frankly admits the difficulties, past, 
present and future, that beset the hand- 
ful of aliens who were, and are, con- 
vinced of their mission to reduce chaos 
to order in Egypt, who have already dis- 
placed the camel by the electric car, and 
stretched the civilizing telephone wire 
along the Nile. 

In 1883 the Turkish rule in Egypt 
was merely nominal, and she was threat- 
ened with rebellion, insolvency and 
hordes of Dervishes. The people were 
overtaxed, irrigation had been neglect- 
ed, there was graft in every department, 
and the only visible patriot was the of- 

* THe MaKinc or Movern Ecyrr. By Sir Auckland 
Colvin, K.C.S.I. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$4.00, 
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fice-seeker. The British navy put an 
end to Arabi’s rebellion; skilled British 
and French financiers adjusted the fiscal 
problem; Egyptian troops under British 
and mative officers annihilated the 
Khalifa; Anglo - Indian engineers, 
building on French foundations, have 
controlled the overflow of the Nile; and 
education, strict justice and efficient 
policing are making even the Arab 
honest. ; 

The process has been like mending a 
watch without stopping the works. The 
program, we are told, was at first 
economy, then the remission of taxation 
and lastly the spending of available sur- 
plus to increase the productiveness of 
the soil. Much of the land of Egypt, 
which means, in the words of the an- 
cient proverb, the fields overflowed by 
the Nile, now yields two crops a year, 
and the new dam at Assuan is increas- 
ing the area under cultivation. The 
principal crop is cotton. In 1884, Egypt 
exported cotton valued at $38,000,000; 
eighteen years later the amount had 
risen to $83,000,000. In 1884 the total 


imports of Egypt were valued at $40,- 


000,000; in 1904 they were $100,000,000. 

Egypt is now in a fair way to settle 
with all her creditors, and by 1915 she 
will be practically free. In 1881 she 
was bankrupt. The coupons were over- 
due; foreign bondholders were within 
the gate, and international control was 
being established; the Caisee de la 
Dette Publique was taking mortgages 
on every source of revenue, and the dual 
control of France and England threat- 
ened to lead to war. When Lord 
Cromer arrived in 1882, Egypt could 
not borrow a penny even at Io per cent. 
sut failure was not in the program. In 
the ensuing eighteen years the Egyptian 
Treasury has raised and expended near- 
ly a billion dollars, of which $465,000,- 
000 went to the foreign bondholders 
and the Sultan of Turkey; $60,000,000 
was needed for military expenditure; 
about $50,000,000 for irrigation, sanita- 
tion and public works ; and the Khedive’s 
civil list took $30,000,000 more. The 
reconquest of the Sudan, not counting 
expenditure on railways and telegraphs, 
cost the Egyptian Government less than 
$6,000,000, in addition to the $3,500,000 
contributed by the British taxpayer. In 
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other words, this formerly insolvent 
state has contrived to raise an average 
of $55,000,000 a year from a population 
of 9,000,000, 88 per cent. of them illit- 
erate, and at the same time the native’s 
tax burden has either been lightened, or 
he has been placed ina better position to 
bear it. There is financial equilibrium 
and “the economic margin fructifies in 
the pockets of the peasant.” The causes 
which, in the velvet phrase of Lord 
Cromer, “have led to the decadence of 
so many Oriental states,” are being off- 
set by a persistent policy of decentrali- 
zation, which recognizes “a remote po- 
tentiality for self-government.” Agri- 
culture is, flourishing, industrialism is 
fostered, there is nothing to fear from 
either Khartum or Paris, even the Su-- 
dani is learning the alphabet of prog- 
ress, and the Valley of the Nile is secure 
from the Equator to the Mediterranean. 
Js 

The Text of Shakespeare. By Thomas R. 

Lounsbury. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.00. 

Prof. Lounsbury’s title is rather mis- 
leading. It is hardly a fair index to the 
contents of his book. That book itself is 
the third of a series, the so-called “Shake- 
spearean Wars,” dealing with the contro- 
versies to which the work of the great 
dramatist has given rise. The two for- 
mer volumes are devoted to such of these 
disputes as were literary or esthetic in 
their character ; with the present volume 
the quarrels of the textual critics begin. 
So far the subject tallies with the title. 
But as a matter of fact the interest soon 
shifts from Shakespeare to center in 
Pope’s enmity for Theobald, whom he 
detested for his superiority as a Shake- 
spearean critic and whom he undertook, 
not unsuccessfully, to gibbet in the “Dun- 
ciad.” In this sense Prof. Lounsbury 
considers the “Dunciad,” as originally 
written, “a Shakespearean document pure 
and simple.” As such he proceeds to tell 
its story, for the first time, as he says, in 
its entirety and to extricate Theobald’s 
reputation, as far as may be, from the 
falsification and misrepresentation with 
which Pope has been instrumental in in- 
volving it. To students of the period the 
exposure of Pope’s shabby and unscrup- 
ulous dealing will cause no particular 
surprise ; his character is pretty well un- 
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derstood by this time. It is desirable, 
however, that his obscure and _ subter- 
raneous transactions should be unearthed 
and his falsehoods corrected. In this re- 
spect Prof. Lounsbury’s volume is a con- 
tribution to the literary history of the 
eighteenth century. His sense of Theo- 
bald’s injuries may be rather exagger- 
ated, for Theobald’s scholarship is com- 
ing to be pretty generally recognized 
nowadays; his pity, too, for Theobald’s 
damaged fame seems a little overwrought 
in view of the fact that Theobald’s care 
for posterity has ceased long since—in 
short he has been at some pains to invest 
his narrative with an atmosphere of 
romance which contrasts rather incon- 
gruously at times with the subject matter 
and purport. But at all events the story, 
tho rather diffuse, is on the whole highly 
entertaining. It is not only a revelation; 
it has the farther interest of intrigue and 
no doubt to some extent that of scandal, 
tho it is only literary scandal and by this 
time quite innocuous. 
ef 


Historic Towns of the Connecticut River 
Valley. By George S. Roberts. [Illus- 
trated. Kobson Adee, Schenectady, 
N. Y. $4.50. 


The Ohio River: A Course of Empire. II- 
lustrated. By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

These two books are the offspring of 
the growing interest in all details of 

United States history, but it is difficulf 

to see any excuse for such an unrelated 

mass of odds and ends as has been put 
within the covers of Mr. Roberts’s vol- 
ume. That some portions are more 
carefully done than others is true. The 
towns are treated in geographical order, 
beginning at the mouth of the river, 
with, consequently, neither historical 
nor chronological sequence, and the 
only connecting link, the region itself, 
has scant notice in the introductory 
chapter on the Indians and the geologic 

formations. Mr. Roberts has note as a 

compiler of local history, and in the 

Connecticut Valley, happily known to 

the Indians as the “Smile of God,” he 

has a subject rich in history and legend. 

He writes pleasantly, but he has not 

written a chronicle, for he has written 

loosely. It is as tho a clever reporter 
had run up the river in a launch, gos- 


sipped at town after town with the old- 
est inhabitants, taken snapshots of an- 
cient houses and sites of mills and forts 
and afterward steamed thru county his- 
tories, those fearful compilations, had 
then shaken together his gatherings and 
measured them off in pages. It is read- 
able, for he is a clever reporter, but he 
is unreliable—perhaps he did not aim to 
be so; names are spelled wrongly, dates 
are awry, and now and again some state- 
ment amazes those familiar with the old 
towns. There is a newspaper flippancy 
too that should lie outside the work, of 
flippancy quite unlike humor. All this 
is too bad, for now Professor Hulbert 
probably will not write on Connecticut 
Valley as in the volume before us he 
has written on the Ohio, for Professor 
Hulbert’s volume, one of the series of 
local histories from the Knickerbocker 
Press, is of another order, tho it, too, is 
published in the size sacred to the par- 
lor center table, and peculiarly inappro- 
priate to history. The Ohio has played 
a part in the drama of American his- 
tory. Missionaries, explorers and 
pioneers followed its course. The 
French and Indian War touched it; 
blockhouses and forts were built along 
its margin; it saw the Revolution, and 
later was the threat to make it a 
boundary between two nations, one 
slave, one free, tho our author does not 
reach that point in history. Meanwhile 
the accounts of the towns along its 
course are for the most part smoothly 
treated in the general narrative. Pro- 
fessor Hulbert too often acts on the no- 
tion that such expressions as “make a 
mess of it” and “ ‘a hold-up’ proposition” 
add to sprightliness. Fewer extracts and 
a more concise treatment would make 
for vividness, but the book, with its ex- 
cellent illustrations, shows careful re- 
search and gives a thoro knowledge of 
the region with which it deals. 
& 
The Master Man. New York: John Lane 
& Co. $1.50. 

This is a story that will interest some 
people and disgust others. The climax 
of dramatic interest is reached when a 
mob attempts to lynch a negro who has 
committed the nameless crime. Doubt- 
less it is anonymous for this reason. 
But any reader will discover the spirit 
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marks of femininity in every sentence. 
More women than men mobs into 
their stories. But here is the difference. 
In a man’s story the mob usually con- 
trols the situation. In a woman’s it 
never does. It is a zephyr which they 
blow up as they list. Nothing ever was 
so perfectly controlled or so completely 
outwitted as a mob when it makes a mis- 
take and gets into a woman’s novel. 
And there are other infallible signs of 
female authorship in these pages. For 
example, women never are to men what 
they are to one another, and in this book 
that is their limitation. They are not 
mates for men. Even Marguerite is a 
little rose- bush heroine, born to blush 
and to be seen, of course, but eventual- 
ly she is only worn like a bridal wreath 
by the hero at the marriage altar. No 
man could really marry a thing like that. 
And ‘men are never what women think 
they are, which is another proof that 
this book is written by a woman. The 
leading male characters are too much 
the lofty “lion-headed” products of the 
admiring female imagination. Doctor 
McIntyre is-too brave, too successful a 
physician, too willing to throw his life 
like a snowball into every emergency. 
Amos Neal is more of a man than any 
man can ever be, and the closing scene 
represents Dan Haskell, the hero, as dis- 
missing a crowd of mourners who had 
been in the mob the night before, “with 
a gesture of his hand.” Such majesty is 
overdone. It doesn’t happen away from 
a woman’s guiding penstaff. However, 
for that class of readers who adore lion- 
headed doctors, and the excitement of 
facing mobs on paper, this may be an 
interesting story. 


The Upper Hand. By Emerson Gifford Tay- 

lor. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

A benevolent pirate who coerces his 
bitterest enemy into bringing up the 
daughter of a man he had wronged, is 
an unusual figure in a quiet New Eng- 
land town. So is a labor leader, who 
is also a fanatical revivalist full of the 
crudest kind of religious and social the- 
ories and as crassly ignorant and dis- 
reputable as a man could well be; but 
the author of The Upper Hand seems to 
think nothing of peopling his pages with 
these and similar types, nor does their 
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manifest unreality disturb him at all, se- 
cure in his presentment of a leading lady 
of such peerless beauty and charm as 
neither New England nor any other lo- 
cality ever saw outside a melodrama. 
The Paragon heroine has not flourished 
in recent fiction, which prefers person- 
ified problems or paradoxes instead, and 
the older fashioned lady, who is so 
beautiful, so good and so satisfying a 
model for young girls, comes to us with 
the freshness of a dramatic star after a 
long rest in the country, full of capti- 
vating and disingenuous wiles, but with 
a sweet-brier freshness of fields and 
fragrant old gardens lingering about 
her. The mystery of the story is no- 
where lucidly explained in terms under- 
standable to people who like their plots 
printed in large type, and the construc- 
tion of the book is somewhat loose and 
episodic. It is not local in flavor, but 
might have happened in New Zealand 
quite as naturally as in New England, 
where the scene is laid. 


a 
Letters to Women in Love. By Mrs. John 
van Vorst. New York: D. Appleton & 
Ca. - $2.50: 

Mrs. John van Vorst has swept aside 
the so-called problems of the day so -far 
as women are concerned, and come down 
to the fireside particulars which are re- 
sponsible for the problems. And if we 
are to believe Mrs. Van Vorst the trou- 
ble is not what those social economists 
think who have so much to say about 
ameliorating the conditions of feminine 
existence.. Her point of view is at the 
same time far from sensational. She 
thinks that “the thing which counts 
about a woman more than almost any- 
thing else, from beginning to end, is her 
age. She spends half of her life ‘not be- 
ing old enough and the rest in being 
‘too- old.”” And she tempers her ad- 
vice accordingly. For example, if a 
woman is over thirty-eight she must 
have patience in dealing with the man 
she loves; if she is less than twenty-five 
she may risk defiance in order to bring 
him to terms. She is startlingly shrewd 
in dealing with wives who have reached 
the “center of indifference” in the mar- 
ried life, and her instructions should be 
equally helpful to another class who be- 
come so easily “incompatible” or disap- 
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pointed in their husbands and hysterical- 
ly contemplate divorce as a release. 
Few women will like the book, it is so 
pertinent, but most of them over thirty 
years of age could profit by Mrs. Van 
Vorst’s suggestions without injuring so- 
ciety, which is more than can be said of 
much advice given women these days. 


a 


Literary Notes 


....Who’s Who for 1907, the original Eng- 
lish book of that name, containing both British 
and American men of prominence, is issued 
by Macmillans. ($2.50.) 


....-Dean Hodges’ pleasant genius for say- 
ing important things that are perfectly clear 
when once he has said them for you is mani- 
fested in his cheering essay on The Pursuit 
of Happiness, issued by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. (75 cents.) 


» ....A reverent study of Christ, The Mas- 
ter of the World, by Charles Lewis Slattery, 
Dean of the Cathedral in Faribault, is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. ($1.50). 
The author endeavors to unite the dogmatic 
definitions of Christ, the devotional aspirations 
to him, and the gospel records as interpreted 
by critical scholarship, which is too large an 
undertaking to allow of much success. 


....The only translation of Heine’s works 
that approached completeness has been that 
made by the late arles Godfrey Leland 
(Hans Breitmann), and this has now been re- 
published, with the addition of four volumes 
of other translations, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This edition includes both the prose and poetry 
of Heine, nearly complete except for those 
passages which the translator thought it nec- 
essary to make. (12 vols., $25.00.) 


....In order to secure a wider audience for 
his theories on how tht happiness of the human 
race may be increased and extended, Mr. 
James Mackaye has published in cheap un- 
bound form the third book of his large work 
on The Economy of Happiness, which we re- 
viewed at length and favorably in our issue 
of October 4th. The reissue is called 
The Politics of Utility, and in it the author 
describes his model social system, “Pantoc- 
racy.” (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


....Book by Book, by Prof. James Robert- 
son, Prof. A. B. Davidson, et al., contains a brief 
introduction to each book of both Testaments. 
Questions of date and authorship, structure, 
literary quality, and religious teaching are con- 
sidered. The names of scholars of note ap- 
pear on the title page, but the studies were 
written several years ago for a London publi- 
cation and they- are not now reliable as to 
scholarly opinion on the subjects of which 
they treat. °(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25.) 


Pebbles 


“How did the bookkeeper manage to break 
into the safe?” 

“He was so used to making entries.”—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


Sot—emn Senior—So your efforts to get on 
the team were fruitless, were they? 

Foolish Freshman—Oh, no! Not at all. 
They gave me a lemon.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Quorx dad, “Your lips look red tonight.” 
Said she, “Well, yes, perhaps, 
But papa darling, that’s all right, 
It’s only from the chaps.” 
—Pittsburg High School Journal. 


StupENt—There must be some mistake in 
my examination marking. I don’t think I de- 
serve an absolute zero. 

Inspector—Neither do I, but it is the lowest 
mark I am allowed to give—The Intercol- 
legian. ; 


Tue Congressman 
Sat in a train 
And murmured in 
A tone of pain: 
“Of all sad words 
In times like these, 
The very worst 
Are ‘Tickets, please!’ ” 


—Washington Star. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
It’s fleece was gone in spots, 
For Mary fired her father’s gun, 
And lamby caught the shots! 
—Columtia Jester. 


He kissed her on the cheek, 
It seemed a harmless frolic; 
He’s been laid up a week 
They say, with painter’s colic. 
—The Christian Register. 


Distractep Mother (at her daughter’s wed- 
ding)—Oh! oh! oh! What shall we do? The 
groom hasn’t come, the guests are begirning 
to giggle and my daughter is in a faint. 

riend of the Family—Calm yourself, madam. 
I saw the groom, only two hours ago, entering 
the Great Dry Goods Emporium at the corner. 
He said he had forgotten to get gloves. 

(Suddenly breaking into smiles) —“Oh, then, 
it’s all right. He’s probably waiting for his 
change.”—New York Weekly. 


ONE MORE GEM. 
THERE'S one more gem in the Master’s crown, 
One more to sing of his love, 
When he bid his great Angel stoop down; 
And pluck a flower for the garden above. 


No one to love or own you, 

Like a flower that blooms in the night; 
Only to close in the morning, 

Too tender to bear the light. 


I guess they didn’t want you, 
You frail. little flower, 
But they wanted you in heaven, 
Where the Angels are. ‘ 
—M. D. F., in Endeavor (Wis.) Epitome. 
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Editorials 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Great Op- 
portunity 


THE article in this issue by Hayne 
Davis, dealing with the President’s past 
services in promoting the peace of the 
world, contains a suggestion in regard to 
services which could be performed in the 
near future. Present conditions call for 
careful consideration of this suggestion, 
namely, that the President of the United 
States is now in a position to cause the 
establishment of a Permanent Interna- 
tional Conference or Congress at The 
Hague. 

In our February 22d issue of last year 
we commented favorably upon, Baron 
d’Estournelles’ proposition for the crea- 
tion of an International Council, as soon 
as France and the United States could 
be induced to appoint and pay permanent 
members of such a body; and we sug- 
gested then that the proper place for ex- 
Presidents, not only of the United States 
but of all republics, is in a properly con- 
stituted International Congress, which 
shall concern itself exclusively with ques- 
tions of common concern to all nations. 
Events since then have been hastening 
the world to the inevitable day of estab- 
lishing such a Congress, and there seems 
to be no good reason why it should not 
issue from the approaching Conference 
at The Hague. 

This idea is several centuries old, hav- 
ing come into political literature thru its 
consideration by Henry the Great of 
France, and its development in the 
“Memoirs” of his Prime Minister, the 
Duke of Sully. 

In the 30’s it was suggested, vague- 
ly, it is true, by resolutions introduced 
into a number of American State Legis- 
latures, and approved by one or both 
Houses in several States, notable among 
them being Massachusetts, from the fact 
that in 1903 both Houses of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed unanimously 
a resolution which distinctly and definite- 
ly called upon the United States to move 
in the matter of creating a permanent 
International Congress, with at least ad- 
visory powers. Since then it has been 
endorsed by the Mohonk Conference on 


International Arbitration, composed of 
eminent jurists, educators, editors, busi- 
ness and professional men, 

It is specified in the resolution of the 
Interparliamentary Union, past at St. 
Louis in 1904, as one of the ideas that 
ought to be considered by the Interna- 
tional Conference called for by that reso- 
lution, and which is soon to convene. 

The press of America was very hos- 
pitable to this idea in 1904, and has be- 
come still more so since the action of the 
Interparliamentary Conference, at Lon- 


.don, in July of last year, calling for its 


presentation to the next Hague Confer- 
ence. 

This idea has found able and outspoken 
advocates, therefore, among all classes of 
society, in Europe and America, save one 
—the chief executives of the nations. It 
cannot become effectual until this class 
accepts it and declares for it. 

Every one admits that neither peace 
nor justice has any possible chance of 
being securely and permanently es- 
tablished until such a congress is not only 
created but endowed with suitable au- 
thority for declaring the principles of 
law which ought to control the action of 
nations in their intercourse with each 
other. How can there be observance of 
law till law is established? How can law 
be established among nations except by 
an International House of Representa- 
tives? 

Eminent men in every nation are wait- 
ing for some executive to declare for this 
Interparliamentary plan. The most emi- 
nent men of France have practically in- 
vited Mr. Roosevelt to be the man by 
sending him recently a copy of the 
“Memoirs” of the Duke of Sully, in 
which this idea was first and fully de- 
veloped. 

The President has himself declared in 
his message to Congress that some sort 
of international organization for admin- 
istering justice among nations is neces- 
sary and timely. 

State legislatures are now passing reso- 
lutions which call for the earliest possi- 
ble creation of political machinery to ad- 
minister justice among nations, as it is 
now administered among several. Im- 
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portant political changes, which have re- 
cently takea place in Europe, indicate 
that the hour has struck for effective ac- 
tion in this matter ; for instance, the eiec- 
tion of Fallieres to the Presidency of 
France, the elevation of Campbell-Ban- 
nerman as the Premier in England. 
Leaders of all political parties will rush 
to the support of the executive of any 
important country who espouses this plan 
of the Interparliamentary Union. Every- 
thing conspires to invite the President to 
declare for that form of International or- 
ganization, cutlined by the recent Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, which con- 
templates : 

(1) A permanent International Con- 
gress, to convene periodically and 
automatically, for discussion of those in- 
ternational questions which the current 
of events makes paramount. 

(2) Jurisdiction for the Hague 
Court in a clearly defined area of inter- 
national rights. 

(3) Mediation, or an investigation of 
disputed facts, prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, in all those contro- 
versies that are reserved for trial by 
force of arms, instead of by judicial de- 
cision. 

All the great work. that the President 
has thus far done to promote peace will 
pale before the great light of being first 
among chief executives to come out 
boldly for these things which pertain so 
vitally to the peace of the whole world. 
Indeed, the President now has an op- 
portunity that was never open to any 
chief executive in any age. He can 
carry this great plan to a successful is- 
sue, and perhaps without opposition, at 
a time when he is using his force to 
press for reforms of a purely local char- 
acter and. much less important, and is 
making headway against considerable 
opposition. 

Not that he should leave these local 
matters undone, but that he can take 
refuge from the resistance occasioned 
by doing them, in the larger and grander 
work in which men of all parties will 
aid him. 

Of course nothing impractical can be 
accomplished, but nothing possible 
should be left unattempted. 

The Hague Court issued from the 
first Hague Conference. Shall nothing 
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come from the second Hague Confer- 
ence greater than a definition of what 
constitutes contraband of war or a res- 
olution concerning the rights of neu- 
trals? The next few months are criti- 
cal. No man as yet understands the 
present situation who does not clearly 
see that international peace must come 
not before, but after, the earth is polit- 
ically federated and organized and as a 
direct and inevitable result of such fed- 
eration and organization. All talk of 
permanent peace or reduction of arma- 
ments till then is premature. The next 
step, therefore, is for every friend of 
progress to do what he can in the next 
few months to make the forthcoming 
Hague Conference declare for an inter- 
national parliament to supplement the 
international court the last conference 
gave us. All other questions before the 
conference are side issues. If any one 
man in the whole world today can 
bring about this poet’s dream of the 
“Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world,” it is Theodore Roosevelt. 
He is not a man to stagger at the mag- 
nitude of an undertaking, nor to fear 
the obstacles that stand in the way. Op- 
portunity for service is what he desires, 
and certainly here is an unparalleled op- 
portunity to do peaceably and on a 
world-wide scale what Washington ac- j 
complished only after a war on a con- 
tinental scale. s 


The Heretic’s Dilemma 


AN interesting and radical article in 
this issue, which we could not well re- 
fuse to publish, and to which we have 
invited replies, raises a question of no 
little importance as to the right of those 
to remain in a Church who believe 
themselves to be in essential agreement 
with its faith and purpose, but who 
know that they are not: in agreement 
with its articles of faith as usually u- 
derstood and interpreted. Our writer 
appears to be a somewhat extreme illus- 
tration of this condition of mind. He 
belongs to a Church which has an old 
formulated creed. He acknowledge 
that some of its important articles he 
does not believe. He does not believe 
in what is usually meant by the inspir 
tion of the Bible. He believes that in 
the New Testament, as well as the Old, 
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the mythical element is prevalent and 
accounts for the stories in two Gospels 
of our Lord’s birth and in the four 
Gospels and in St. Paul’s Epistles of his 
resurrection. Whatever the disciples 
and the women saw, or thought they 
saw, or are said to have seen, he ex- 
plains as mental vision or imagination 
or legend. And yet he says that these 
elements in the Bible account and these 
articles in the creeds are not essential, 
are merely questions of history and are 
not spiritual facts, and that the ethical 
and religious teachings of Christ and 
his Apostles are all that is of essential 
value. He loves the Church of his 
birth and his training. He thinks he 
can do most good by remaining in it. 
He holds these opinions, not for dis- 
putation, but for private consumption. 
He does not preach them; he does not 
tell them to the general public; he is too 
much engaged in the work of his min- 
istry to endanger it by stirring up hos- 
tile charges of heresy. He hardly de- 
fends his silence, but merely declares 
his policy of silence until the change of 
public opinion and tolerance achieved 
by the agency of more belligerent 
doubters shall make it safe for him to 
publish what he believes. Of course he 
believés that his reticence is right—for 
him. 

It is not for us to judge and condemn 
him; to his own Master he stands or 
falls. That Master is his own con- 
science, his God, and, perhaps, his eccle- 
siastical court, if he is ferreted out. But 
he challenges, or seeks, or desires no 
ecclesiastical martyrdom. He does not 
envy Dr. Crapsey’s fate. 

His case is a more than usually typi- 
cal one, because it covers pretty much 
the whole gamut of dogma. It raises 
the whole question whether one who 
seems to deny the resurrection of our 
Lord—and with it goes, or may seem to 
go, the entire miraculous element in 
Christianity, and what was to Paul the 
chief proof of the immortality of the 
soul and the future life—has any place 
with organized Christianity, and 
whether all that is important in Chris- 
tianity is the ethical, the spiritual, the 
fellowship and service of God, which 
Jesus taught and which the Church has 
tried to develop in all its members, and 


as to which Christ is recognized as the 
great religious prophet and teacher of 
the world. By this anonymous con- 
fession the question is brought directly 
before the Church, apart from all dis- 
turbing personal considerations. 

We have said, and we repeat, that to 
his own master, to his own. conscience, 
and, later, to his own ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, each man must stand or fall. 
It may be hard for others to agree that 
the accepted history of the origin of 
Christianity and of the life and resur- 
rection of Christ is not essential to 
Christianity. Those who take this usual- 
ly accepted view, expressed as it is in 
ancient and modern creeds, must ex- 
clude such a one from their fellowship. 
That is their right and their personal 
duty. But such is not his view. He be- 
lieves that such history is unhistoric, 
therefore unimportant, and that the 
vastly superior elements in Christianity 
are those in which he agrees with the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles as 
to the privilege and duty of the sonship 
of man toward his loving Father in 
Heaven. With such a conviction he 
cannot withdraw. He will go peaceably 
if required, but he will try as long as he 
can to teach and preach this love of 
God and this discipleship of Jesus 
Christ. But we cannot put blame on 
those who discover his failure to accept 
very important articles in the creeds, 
and who tell him, and with authority, 
that his place is not with those who be- 
lieve. They may properly bring and 
press the charge of heresy, which he 
would as properly try to avoid. 


a 
Governor Hughes’s Message 


WHEN Gov. Hughes was inaugurated 
at Albany, it was noticed that nearly all 
of the old bosses or so-called leaders of 
his party were absent. He had not 
asked any of them for advice as to his 
policy or the recommendations of his 
message. Having some knowledge of 
his character, they could not reasonably 
expect to find those recommendations 
acceptable to themselves and to men of 
their kind. Therefore they wisely had 
engagements elsewhere. They were 
right in thinking that Albany was no 
place for them on that day. 
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It is a good and strong message—this 
first one from the new Governor of New 
York. It is directly aimed at the evils 
of the time. There is no waste of 
words, but plenty of clear, straightfor- 
ward reasoning and assertion. 

Mr. Hearst, the Governor’s defeated 
opponent at the‘recent election, gained 
a part of his support by reason of the 
belief of many that he had been robbed 
of the office of Mayor of New York in 
1905. There should have. been a re- 
count of the votes. He could not get 
it from the courts or the Legislature, 
and the Republican Attorney - General 
declined to test by legal proceedings the 
present Mayor’s title to the office. Gov- 
ernor Hughes now recommends that 
provision for a recount be made imme- 
diately by the Legislature, that the 
courts be empowered to order recounts 
after future elections, and that power to 
authorize suits for testing title to office 
be transferred to the courts from the 
Attorney-General. He is right. All 
this should be done. There is ample 
warrant for it in the events of the last 
twelve months. 

If this be favorable to Mr. Hearst, the 
for laws 


following recommendations 
limiting the amount of money which a 
candidate may spend to procure his 
election, and empowering the courts to 
review the fraudulent or corrupt ex- 
clusion of delegates from political con- 


ventions, are not necessarily to be 
classed with it. For it was Mr. Hearst 
who reported an expenditure of $256,- 
000 in the recent campaign, and it was 
by the exclusion of about sixty delegates 
at the Buffalo convention as a result of 
his alliance with Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Conners that the nomination of Mr. 
Hearst by that convention was assured. 
But it would be unjust to ascribe to the 
Governor a personal motive for any 
of these recommendations. They are 
clearly of a non-partisan character and 
in the public interest. In that interest 
the entire message was written. 

We have said that it is aimed at the 
evils of the time. This appears most 
distinctly in those parts of it which call 
for the abolition of the State Railroad 
Commission, the State Commission on 
Gas and Electric Lighting, and the 
Rapid Transit Commission of the City 
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of New York. The reasons given by 
the Governor are sufficient in them- 
selves, but there are others of much 
weight that would have been out of 
place in an inaugural message. Having 
pointed out that Federai legislation to 
prevent rebating and other kinds of 
discrimination designed to promote 
monopoly should be supplemented by 
State laws for traffic wholly within the 
State’s boundaries, he says that the pres- 
ent Railroad Commission has no power 
to compel obedience to its orders, that 
for disobedience there is no penalty, and 
that the commissioners’ salaries, which 
should be drawn from the general rev- 
enue, are paid by the railroads. Some 
corporations are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of both the Railroad and the Gas 
commissions. He would substitute for 
both one new commission, with all the 
powers (he enumerates them) necessary 
for safeguarding the public interests. 

What he says about the Railroad Com- 
mission is true enough, but it is also true 
that the Commission has not properly 
used such power as it has, and that it has 
been a refuge for discredited politicians 
and party hacks, and a stronghold of 
political jobbery. In asking for the 
abolition of it, the Governor strikes di- 
rectly at political bossism in his State, 
and strikes with the courage that an ideal 
Governor should have. It is necessary 
not only to have new and better railroad 
laws, but also and especially to have a 
new Railroad Commission. We hope he 
will get one. But it will not be given to 
him merely for the asking. The Gas 
Commission is young, and has a better 
record, but one Commission of the right 
sort could do the work of both. 

He would abolish the Rapid Transit 
Commission (substituting for it a new 
one with greater powers) mainly because 
it divides with the Railroad Commission 
supervision over the several municipal 
railways, all of which are controlled by 
one corporation. The proposed new 
Commission would also supervise and 
regulate the gas and electric lighting of 
the city. Undoubtedly, as he says, more 
strict supervision is needed to secure bet- 
id service on the city’s existing railway 
ines: 


“Overcapitalization and the improvident 
creation of guaranties and fixed chargés to suit 
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the exigencies of successive combinations en- 
tered into for the purpose of monopolizing the 
traffic have produced their natural results: 
There are such unjust burdens upon earnings, 
and the tendency constantly to effect econo- 
mies at the expense of proper service is so 
strong, that it is imperative that the people 
shali have vigilant representatives clothed with 
ample authority to compel the corporations to 
perform their public duty.” 

The Rapid Transit Commission does not 
deserve to be classed with the Railroad 
Commission, but it no longer enjoys a 
sufficient measure of public confidence. 
A majority of the people are not con- 
vinced that it uniformly places their in- 
terests above those of the great railway 
corporations. Such a Commission as 
Governor Hughes would appoint, pos- 
sessing the powers which he suggests, is 
to be preferred, altho in the creation of 
it there should be due regard for home 
rule. 

Probably the Governor realizes that in 
these recommendations for the adequate 
supervision of public service corporations 
by new Commissions he is exciting the 
opposition of very powerful corporate 
interests which are not without political 
influence. At the very beginning of his 
term he has a fight on his hands. The 
people, for whose welfare he contends, 
‘should help him in every possible and 
legitimate way. Among the rewards of 
success must be counted one which we 
think he does not seek—deserved prom- 
inence in the field of national politics. 


a 


Scientific Versus Classical Edu- 
cation 


THE central theme of the New York 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science—if so com- 
plex a body can be said to have a single 
theme—was the question of the relative 
values. of scientific and classical training. 
President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, deserves praise for having vio- 
lated the tradition that an address of wel- 
come shall contain nothing but platitudes 
and compliments. It was-certainly not 
a platitude and it could not be construed 
as a compliment to the scientifically 
trained men he was addressing, to say 
that science had failed to fulfill its prom- 
ise of twenty-five years ago that it was 
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equal or superior in educational value to 
the old humanities. 

“I should respectfully submit that this de- 
velopment has cost us something and gained 
us not much. But we are still in a period of 
transition, and I simply throw out to you this 
word in discussion of the effectiveness of this 
field of general interest, for I cannot help feel- 
ing that the sciences are properly to be classi- 
fied as the humanities, and to take the place, 
perhaps, in education, of old humanities, and 
with the same power to reform and uplift. 
And, so far, I feel we have come for short of 
organizing them properly to obtain this end. 
The next decade may see this desired result 
obtained. In the next generation the sciences 
may contribute to a more uplifting and human- 
izing influence, organized and perfected for 
educational work of the highest sort.” 

In his reply to the address of welcome 
Dr. W. H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins, 
president of the Association, and one of 
the foremost medical men of Amer- 
ica, met this “impeachment of §sci- 
ence as an educational instrument” in a 
frank and tactful manner by suggesting 
that the aim of science was not to pro- 
vide a more or less satisfactory substi- 
tute for the classical methods in produc- 
ing the same result, but that the old ideal 
of the humanistic education was not the 
right one, and that the scientific form of 
education would supply its lacking ele- 
ments, 

This thought, that science brings into 
education not merely a different method, 
but a different ideal, was the keynote of 
the address of the retiring president, 
Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. He stated 
in bold contrast the two opposing ideals, 
conflicting aims, and told of the harm 
that had been done to the world by the 
adoption of the classical ideal and its ex- 
tension to other peoples and social condi- 
tions, in particular its injurious influence 
at the present day in cultivating a spirit 
of caste, a contempt for the useful arts, 
a taste for semi-gladiatorial athletics, and 
a tendency toward regarding a life of re- 
fined selfishness as the purpose of cul- 
ture. 

“The Greek idea of education and culture 
was based upon the existence of a privileged 
class, fed, clothed and sheltered by the labor 
of slaves—a real aristocracy devoted to war, 
art, literature and luxurious living. 

“The education we must study is the uni- 


versal education of the American people. We 


have put science, and ever more science, into 
the world’s work; _we must now give science 
and culture and skill to the world’s workers,” 
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In support of his theory that the class- 
ical ideal of education was antagonistic 
to the progress of civilization he quoted 
both ancient and modern humanists: 

“Philosophy, according to Seneca, ‘had 
nothing to do with teaching men how to rear 
arched roofs over their heads; and they were 
not concerned with the various uses of metals. 
She teaches us to be independent of all ma- 
terial substances, of all mechanical contriv- 
ances.’ The wise man, said the Roman philoso- 
pher, lives according to nature. Instead of 
attempting to add to the physical comfort of 
his species, he regretted that his lot was not 
cast in that golden age when the human race 
had no protection against the cold but the 
skins of wild beasts, no screen from the sun 
but a cave in the earth. To impute to a 
philosopher any share in the invention or im- 
provement of a plow, a ship or a mill was an 
insult. The invention of such things, wrote 
Seneca, is drudgery for the lowest slaves. 
Philosophy lies deeper. It is not her office to 
teach men how to use their hands. The ob- 
= of her lessons is to form and nourish the 
soul. 

“As for Seneca, he sang the praises of vir- 
tue and literary culture, and then closed his 
career by an exhibition of meanness, ingrati- 
tude and corruption which threw a blanket of 
infamy over his fine advocacy of a philosophy 
which was to form and nourish the soul.”: 

Scientific men take the view that 
studies so far as possible should be both 
interesting and useful to the student, but 
the ideal of the classicists is quite the op- 
posite. Even mathematics, one of the pil- 
lars of the old-fashioned education, has 
now gone over to the enemy, since it has 
been found to have practical value even 
in its abstract branches. The classicists 
will have to take refuge in the fourth 
dimension since they are being crowded 
out of the other three. President Patton, 
of Princeton, a few years ago expressed 
his regret that the higher mathematics 
had been found useful in the study of 
electrical appliances, for, said he, “as the 
utility of the subject increases its educa- 
tional value decreases.” Professor Wen- 
dell, of Harvard, holds that “the very 
fact that the abstractions of mathematics 
must generally seem repellently lifeless, 
is part of the secret of their educational 
value.” 

In many of the sectional meetings of 
the Association speakers took up the glove 
which President Butler threw down at 
the opening session. The tone of the dis- 
cussion showed that science was no long- 
er pleading for a humble share in an edu- 
cation essentially along the old lines, but 


is prepared to substitute very different 
ideals from those to which teachers have 
for centuries been devoted. Actions 
speak louder than words aud nothing 
shows this more clearly than the recent 
action of the alumni of the Boston School 
of Technology in successfully opposing 
the alliance of that institution with Har- 
vard University, because, as some of 
them frankly said, they believed the class- 
ical, aristocratic and athletic influences of 
Harvard would taint the atmosphere ot 
the school and impair the character, 
scholarship and efficiency of its students. 


a 


The Agricultural Basis 


One of the most striking facts brought 
out in the various annual reviews of the 
business world which have received pass- 
ing attention within the week is the tre- 
mendous growth of agricultural opera- 
tions: now in progress in the United 
States. “The passing of the American 
farmer” was almost a wail of lamenta- 
tion half a dozen years ago. Present 
indications are that the American farmer 
will not abdicate his functions as the 
substantial creator of American wealth 
and American institutions for some years 
to come. 

The total value of last year’s harvested 
crops is estimated at $6,800,000,000, an 
increase of half a billion dollars over the 
product of the year preceding, which 
then surpassed all records. This esti- 
mate, we are told by Mr. George K. 
Holmes, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is undoubtedly below the real fig- 
ure. So also, probably, is the Depart- 
ment’s estimate of the value of Amer- 
ican farming capital. The census of 
1900 put this farm property, including 
land, improvements, buildings, imple- 
ments and live stock, at $20,000,000,000. 
The present value, according to the De- 
partment, is not less than $28,000,000,000 
—a respectable increment for seven 
years. Of this total, $23,000,000,000 is 
credited to the value of agricultural real 
estate. 

If the farming land of America had 
turned out to be in fact substantially that 
area of tillable surface which seven years 
ago would have been so inventoried, our 
satisfaction in this exhibit of agricultural 
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wealth would have been subject to seri- 
ous qualification. We should have been 
obliged to say that these years of great 
general prosperity had raised farm val- 
ues to practically their final level for 
perhaps generations to come, and that we 
niust now face the certainty that agri- 
cultural interests must play a relatively 
smaller and smaller part in the further 
development of this country. 

The unexpected that now and then 
happens has been this time one of the 
most genuinely unlooked for things in 
the history of man’s economic life. Be- 
tween the rich, wheat-bearing prairies of 
the Mississippi Valley and the Rocky 
Mountain ranges lay the semi-arid lands. 
When the first Pacific Railroad .was built 
these lands were called desert. It was 
supposed that they were as nearly worth- 
less as any area of dry land could be. 
When their value for grazing was dem- 
onstrated, it was wonder enough, and to 
grazing they were consigned for all com- 
ing time. Then the possibility of irriga- 
tion was dreamed of, but rather as a 
bonanza of the imagination than as a 
great practital undertaking. Now all 
at once, comes the really amazing cer- 
tainty that these lands, without any irri- 
gation whatever, are among the most 
productive wheat fields in the world, and 
from every quarter a land-hungry horde 
is moving in upon them. Twenty-five 
years from now the dreary plains of 
alkali and sage will be green with all 
manner of luxuriant crops, and a farm- 
ing population numbered by at least tens 
of millions will have planted them with 
villages equipped with all the comforts 
of a civilized existence. 

This tremendous prospect we owe to 
the discovery of “dry farming,” which is 
simply the application of a few elemen- 
tary scientific principles to the prepara- 
tion and treatment of the soil, whereby 
every bit of moisture that falls is stored 
up in the ground itself and made to serve 
the needs of the growing crops. Some 
marvelous achievements have been re- 
ported within a year. In the Eastern 
sandy section of Colorado, without any 
irrigation, 28 and 30 bushels of wheat 
to the acre are obtained, not as excep- 
tional yields, but as regular business re- 
turns. 

That thousands of rash and incom- 
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petent men, lacking both the knowledge 
and the patience to succeed by scientific 
methods, will take up arid lands, only to 
fail, is probable; but very surely, if slow- 
ly, natural selection will sift the boomers, 
and the surviving population will be one 
of the most intelligent and resourceful 
sections of the American people. So, 
also, will be the population of the more. 
than 5,500,000 acres now being reclaimed 
by irrigation. 

What a splendid recruiting this will be 
of the elements that can be depended on 
to support the best traditions and to push 
the most hopeful reforms of American 
political life! These millions of farmers 
will be no helpless creatures of corpora- 
tion rule; they will not tamely submit to 
the building up of a great plutocracy on 
the ruins of republican institutions. The 
agricultural basis of our American polit- 


-ical experiment is still sound, and instead 


of narrowing, as we had too precipitately 
feared it must, it is to be wider and 
firmer than ever before. 

Js 


Those Negro Soldiers 


THE negro regiments have had a fine 
record up to the Brownsville affair. Ne- 
gro soldiers did brave work in the Civii 
War. They have done well in Cuba and 
the Philippines. Their white officers 
have fully approved their discipline and 
their. courage. But that most unfor- 
tunate and criminal Brownsville shoot- 
ing, which seems thus far to be proved, 
has most unfortunately dimmed their 
fame and grieved their friends, whatever 
may have been its provocation, and it is 
now reported that all the negro soldiers 
are to be sent to the Philippines. 

This raises the question, very distinct- 
ly formulated by Captain Steele, whether 
it is a right policy to have separate negro 
regiments at all. They were organized 
in the interests of the rights of the negro 
to equal part in the public service of war 
as well as peace. The negroes have ac- 
cepted the policy and taken pride in it, 
just as they do in their separate colored 
churches. They have not seen in it any 
Jim Crow policy of the Government, and 
yet the segregation of negroes in army 
or church or school is a real discrimina- 
tion on account of color and race, and 
therefore a recognition of inequality. 
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Yet, on the other hand, it is such a 
recognition as prevails, more or less, all 
over the country, and is accepted, in part, 
on all sides. We do not defend it in the 
least, but for the comfort of those con- 
cerned it seems best that, for the present, 
colored churches should exist. this is 
the defense of the colored regiment. 

And yet it were well if there were no 
colored regiments and if colored men 
were equally admitted as soldiers in all 
our regiments. We do not believe that 
they would usually be treated unfairly. 
Fellowship of experience and work and 
danger makes fellowship of heart. There 
was no such trouble about their fellow- 
ship in our Revolutionary War, when 
white and black were mixt indiscrim- 
inately in the ranks, and when, as a Ger- 
man officer remarked in his diary, lately 
published, about half of the soldiers from 
Rhode Island were negroes, and doubt- 
less they were admitted in all the regi- 
ments. What was done then could be 
done now. The army should know of no 
caste. 


> 
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The Jamestown Exposition Pro- 


gram 


It is amazing that the managers of the 
coming Jamestown Exposition should 
have so utterly misconceived the purpose 
of such an exposition. The object of 
every great exposition thus far has been 
to develop the industries of peace; this 
one they undertake to make a display of 
the art of war. This is the tercentenary 
of the settlement of Jamestown, in 1608. 
It should be historical and should show 
the development of a gréat nation, whose 
achievements are chiefly those of peace. 
We have had wars, to be sure, and we 
have a little army and a larger navy; but 
our wars are occasional and our army is 
incidental, as also is our navy. Our 
grand growth has been in education, 
manufactures and trade, in arts and sci- 
ences. These are what the Jamestown 
Exposition should record and exalt. 

But the managers think otherwise. 
They thus open their program: 

“Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition. 
Character: Military, naval, marine and historic 
exhibition.” 

So it is to be first “military and naval” 
and only last “historic.” This is a shock- 
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ing inversion of not only what is right. 
but of what was first planned and pro- 
posed when Congress was wheedled intc 
giving a very large appropriation. Of 
the thirty-eight “‘attractions’” announced 
in the official organ of the exposition, 
eighteen are military and naval. It is 
to be “the greatest military spectacle the 
world has ever seen” ; “magnificent pyro- 
technic reproduction of war scenes’ ; 
“greatest gathering of warships in the 
history of the world”; “the greatest mili- 
tary and naval parade ever witnessed” ; 
“a great living picture of war, with all of 
its enticing splendors”; and even we 
have—what should never have been re- 
produced—“Reproduction of the famous 
battle between the ‘Monitor’ and the 
‘Merrimac,’ at the place where that bat- 
tle was fought.” 

Is it conceivable that Congress gave 
$1,700,000 for this purpose? Did Con- 
gress understand that this exposition was 
intended to magnify war instead of 
peace? Would the people’s money have 
been appropriated if Congress had had 
in view this announcement of the official 
journal : . 

“The Exposition will be primarily a_ mili- 
tary and naval celebration, commercialism 
being relegated to the rear; but certain indus- 
trial features will play an important part in 
showing the progress of art, science, and the 
great inventions and improved methods of the 
present.” 

Congress at first appropriated $200,- 
ooo for the exposition. The managers 
sought a very large additional appropria- 
tion, but were opposed by Speaker Can- 
non, and it was tacked on as an amend- 
ment to the Sundry Civil Bill in the Sen- 
ate by the effort of the Virginia Senators, 
and then, by much lobbying, was put 
thru the Lower House. But it was 
months after the appropriation that we 
were informed that this exposition was 
to reverse the history of previous expo- 
sitions, and was to be devoted to the art 
of destroying what their object was to 
build up. 

We do not object to an appropriate 
display by our Government of the work 
of its departments of war and navy, such 
as was had at St. Louis, and equally we 
believe in a reasonable army and navy. 
But all that was and is secondary. Here 
we are told that what was secondary 
there is to be primary now. Commer- 
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cialism is to be relegated to the rear. 
Foreign troops are to be on exhibition; 
there is to be “a continuous and varying 
scene of martial splendor from beginning 
to end,” with pictures of “sham battles” 
and “battleships endeavoring to force a 
landing” ; “the most colossal aggregation 
of fighting strength that has ever been 
gathered in one spot,” “with the single 
purpose of destruction.” And this is the 
enticing and detestable show to which 
our citizens and our youth are invited. 
We do not like to say that Congress was 
buncoed, but we cannot believe that, with 
such a program in advance, the appro- 
priation could have been made. This is 
the age of the The Hague conferences 
and of arbitration ; the Jamestown Expo- 
sition is harking back to the spirit of by- 
gone savagery. 
& 
The Reform Wave in Buffalo 


PROBABLY no police force in the en- 
tire country has shown such marked im- 
provement during the year 1906 as that 
of Buffalo, -N. Y. When its new chief 


executive, Mayor Adam, took office on 
January Ist, he was confronted with the 


deplorable police conditions. During 
the campaign preceding the election the 
press of all parties frankly conceded 
that intolerable conditions had grown 
up under the old régime: gambling, 
vicious dives, disorderly resorts and 
wide-open sections of the city had bcen 
flourishing until there was need for 
drastic action. 

Immediately upon taking office the 
Mayor began investigation of the police 
department, which revealed the sudden 
payment of $13,000 of deferred funds 
leng since due. The superintendent re- 
signed. The Mayor protested against 
the acceptance of his resignation, but 
was overruled by the two other police 
commissioners, who were a legacy from 
the preceding administration. The term 
of one of these commissioners expired 
by limitation. The Mayor appointed as 
his successor the vice-president of one 
of the largest banks in the city and the 
head of one of the largest tanning and 
leather industries in . the country. 
Straightway the reorganization of the 
police department began. A new super- 
intendent was appointed. Over ninety 


» 
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dives and dens of iniquity were closed 
outright. and policemen stationed in 
front of the doors. The Mayor sum- 
moned the brewers and informed them 
that such places must not be reopened 
and would not be tolerated. The brew- 
ers promised co-operation. Entire city 
blocks were cleansed of such resorts. 
Gambling was suppressed. Disorderly 
places were wiped out. Conditions were 
completely changed from the worst to 
the better. : 

The new superintendent has won high 
praise. He began as a patrolman and 
thru sheer merit and ability has worked 
his way to the top. He knows the police 
business from the ground up, and the 
disorganized force became under him a 
reorganized force, cheerful, willing and 
obedient. 

The merit system prevails in the de- 
partment, and all appointees for patrol- 
men, sergeant, captain and inspector are 
taken from the civil service list. There 
is no State control. There is no coun- 
tenancing of crime or criminals. There 
is no social evil crusade, but there has 
been effective measures to root out vile 
dens and to see that there is no flaunting 
of vice upon the people. 

Mayor Adam, in the performance of 
his duties as chief executive of the city, 
preferred charges against the holdover 
commissioner. Under the law the Mayor 
himself has no power of removal of the 
commissioners, this being vested in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. The Court appointed a referee, 
who heard the charges, and reported it 
to the Court that the commissioner 
should be removed. The Court, to the 
surprise of the community, received the 
report of the referee and then failed to 
order the removal of the official. 
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McClure’s Magazine hav- 
ing issued the first part of 
its series of the exposure of 
Mrs. Eddy’s career and teachings, Mrs. 
Eddy has made no delay in categorically 
denying nearly the whole of the damag- 
ing assertions about her and her family 
made in the first article. She seems to 
understand that this attack on her record 
will be most damaging if not met, and 
that it must be met in the most positive 


Mrs. Eddy 
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way, by absolute contradiction. An ex- 
ample of her denials is this: 

“Regarding the allegation by McClure’s 
Magazine that all the family, ‘excepting Al- 
bert, died of cancer,’ I will say that there was 
never a death in my father’s family reported 
by physician or post mortem examination as 
caused by cancer.” 

Similarly she treats every other dis- 
paraging story. Now all these things 
are matters of history. They are in the 
knowledge of people now living. The 
McClure article claims to give facts 
gathered on the spot from those that 
have knowledge. Mrs. Eddy also has 
knowledge, and she is deeply concerned. 
While her philosophy and her religion 
are matters of no little importance, and 
appeal to many people more than they 
do to our judgment, the details as to her 
three husbands, or the questions 
whether she was hysterical as a child 
and whether as.a grown woman in her 
illness she was rocked and swung, are 
personal matters which do not concern 
us, nor do we care whether she has one 
or a dozen genuine coats of arms. Let 
those fight the matter out who are inter- 
ested in them. Mrs. Eddy’s quick re- 
ply to the first of the articles will seem 
to necessitate her reply to the others as 
they appear, which may be more neces- 
sary than dignified. 

ea 

What the distinguished 
judge Emory Speer, 
of Georgia, says of the 


Delays of 
Criminal Justice 


subversion of justice under our present © 


legislation has been said by other dis- 
tinguished justices even of the United 
States Supreme Court, but never better 
said: 

“Today it is almost impossible for a judge 
in our State, who feels his nature outraged by 
crime even the most heinous, so to conduct:a 
trial as to avoid what has been denounced as 
‘error, in the construction of certain baleful 
statutes, which ought to be swept from the 
pages of our legislation. When strong men 
are weeping in the presence of crime, which 
has brought desolation on a happy family, by 
a technical objection to an indictment a single 
judge may exonerate the criminal, and the peo- 
ple have no appeal. . ... 

“A skilful or crafty attorney, tho guilt is 
plain, tho sentence has been pronounced, tho 
the Supreme Appellate Court may have af- 
firmed it—may by repeated motions on the 
same point, which has already been decided, 
renew his motions and renew his appeals, and 
thresh over the old straws, altho the highest 


court in the land again and again may have 
decided against him, until a horrified peopl 
sfand aghast that laws, made for the adminis. 
tration of justice, are utilized for its shame 
jess obstruction.” 

And it is such laws, and such legal prac- 
tices, that is the excuse for popular vio- 
lence. 

re 


Professor Sayce first 
took up in 1873 and 
1874 the study of the 
Hamath inscriptions as published in the 
third Statement of the American Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, and a little 
later found three or four similar charac- 
ters on the so-called bas-relief of “Niobe’ 
near Smyrna, and drew the conclusion 
of a great Hittite empire that covere:! 
Asia Minor and Syria during the more 
flourishing period of Egyptian history. 
His rashness was bitterly denounced by 
the Grecians, led by Professor Jebb, so 
that the followers of the two scholars 
were called “Jebusites” and “Hittites.” 
We have lately told of the remarkable 
discovery by Dr. Winckler of two thou- 
sand inscribed tablets at Boghaz-keui, 
which was the chief Hittite capital. It is 
pleasant to learn from an article in The 
British Weekly, by Sir William R. Ram- 
say, the distinguished explorer of Asia 
Minor, that at his request Lord Strath- 
cona, Chancellor of Aberdeen University, 
has agreed to give $2,500 a year for five 
years, for excavations of another princi- 
pal site among the Hittite ruins of Asia 
Minor. Professor Ramsay says we may 
look to the soil of Asia Minor for the 
next most important discoveries in an- 
cient history. 


The Hittites and 
the Jebusites 
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Anything so earnest as a Welsh revival 
among the stolid Chinese, and that as 
against opium, is very interesting. Such 
is the phenomenon reported from the 
Chinese at Singapore. They have the no- 
tion that a certain plant will cure the 
opium habit—which we much doubt— 
but 14,000 opium users are reported to 
have been cured in one district alone, and 
opium shops are shut up. It is well to 
have some such curative suggested to en- 
courage those who wish to break off from 
a habit, even tho the cure is really a mat- 
ter of will and suggestion. 
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Insurance 


Some New Insurance Laws 


Tue -International Policy - holders’ 
Committee announced last week that bills 
will be presented to the New York Legis- 
lature at an early date during the present 
session, having for their objects the cor- 
rection of some of the defects which the 
campaign just closed in the New York 
and Mutual Life companies demonstrated 
now exist. These bills will seek, first of 
all, to bring about the abolition of proxy 
voting as entirely unnecessary when a 
mail ballot obtains, and because of the 
claim advanced that the only province of 
proxy voting is to the disadvantage of 
the policy-holders. It is designed to so 
draw the new bills as to make it a mis- 
demeanor for any agent or officer of a 
company to use the policy numbers in 
campaigning, and prohibiting even the 
affixing of these numbers to ballots by 
any one except the voting policy-holder. 

The new bills also make it a misde- 
meanor for any officer or company agent 
to electioneer or take any other part in 
elections hereafter, and they will provide 
that the only ‘valid ballots will be the offi- 
cial ones, It is contemplated to have these 
ballots sent out by the Superintendent of 
Insurance at the expense of the interest- 
ed companies, and no other expense will 
be permitted in connection with future 
campaigns. The International Commit- 
tee believes that the support of Governor 
Hughes will be given to the new bills. 

a 
The Governor of Massachusetts 


on Insurance 


In his second inaugural address to the 
Massachusetts Legislature delivered last 
week Governor Guild made several 
recommendations regarding insurance 
matters. One of these recommendations 
had to do with reducing the cost of in- 
dustrial insurance. He said in part as 
follows : 


“Many excellent suggestions will be laid be- 
fore you for insurance reform. I would par- 
ticularly urge upon you two, in which I trust 
you will agree that Massachusetts should lead 
the way, as she has ever led the way in insur- 
ance legislation. The experiments are, I ad- 
mit, radical, but no more radical than the 
original suggestion of insurance itself. 

‘The expense of life insurance largely con- 
sists in the cost of solicitors and collectors. If 
neither were necessary the insured could se- 


cure protection at greatly less expense. To 
the poor the expense of so called industrial 
insurance is very severe; to the very poor it 
is prohibitive. I suggest for your earnest 
thought and careful consideration the subject 
of insurance of the lives of those able to pay 
but a very small premium, but whose honor- 
able pride is now in too many cases urging 
them to pay what they can ill afford if they 
would avoid a pauper’s burial.~ Life insurance 
without agents or collectors is an experiment 
in which the demands of the people are sup- 
plemented by practical plans. I commend for 
your consideration the study of plans to be 
submitted to you for cheaper industrial insur- 
ance that may rob Death of half of his terrors 
for the worthy poor.” 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON Cassatt, the 
late president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, whose death was announced in 
THE INDEPENDENT of last week, was in- 
sured in The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society for $100,000. His policy, which 
was one of the fifteen-year ordinary life 
variety, was taken out in 1899. Upon 
this policy, at the time of his death, he 
had paid eight premiums, amounting in 
total to $59,064. 


Tue Ancient and Honorable Order 
of the Blue Goose is the fantastic name 
of an order started in Wisconsin early last 
summer, the object of which is to fur- 
nish fire insurance. Its growth has been 
a remarkable feature in Western fire in- 
surance, since the Blue Goose has ac- 
quired five hundred members during the 
last Six months, and continues to grow at 
a wonderful rate. The organization is 
now regarded as likely to prove an im- 
portant factor in fire underwriting. It 
is the only organization in the West in 
which both union and non-union field 
men are members. 


In the annual report of the Postmas- 
ter-General it is set forth as follows, viz. : 


“The number of burglaries of post offices re- 
ported during the past year was 1,802—a nota- 
ble increase over the 1,581 reported the year 
before. In recent years the ‘yeggmen,’ who 
sent guards to watch the street prepared to 
kill the citizen who interferes while one of 
them operates upon the safe, have devoted 
much of their attention to safes in post offices. 
When they are caught it is frequently found 
advisable to leave their prosecution to State 
courts, for there the sentences are usually 
more severe. A Federal statute prescribing 
longer imprisonment than is now provided, 
say, fifteen years, for burglary that involves 
the use of explosives would seem advisable 
and such legislation is recommended.” 
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Financial 


The Cotton Exchange 


AN attack of an extraordinary chara:- 
ter upon the New York Cotton Exchange 
has been made by Representative Liv- 
ingston, of Georgia, and Harvie Jordan, 
president of the Southern Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, who have formally ap- 
plied to the Postmaster-General for a 
fraud order to prevent the Exchange 
from using the mails. While the main 
cause of this movement is the Exchange’s 
rules as to differences in value represent- 
ed by the various grades of cotton, the 
applicants in their long complaint make 
all sorts of charges, asserting that the 
Exchange is merely a gambling place, 
that its official quotations and its rules 
are fraudulent, that its business is fraud- 
ulent, that it deals in cotton which cannot 
be used for commercial spinning pur- 
poses, and that, by advertising its fraudu- 
lent business and quotations daily thru 
the mails, it seriously injures the legiti- 
mate cotton trade. Naturally, the mem- 


bers of the Exchange are angry, and their 
board of managers has authorized the 


counsel of the Exchange, Henry W. Taft 
(brother of the Secretary of War), to 
sue the two complainants for libel. 

It seems unnecessary to say that there 
was no warrant for the intemperate 
charges of the complaint or for an ap- 
plication for a fraud order. There is 
room for argument as to the character 
of the Exchange’s contract and as to 
rules for differences in value (these rules 
having been made before it could be fore- 
seen that so large a part of the crop 
would be of low grade), and argument 
has been made in the Exchange itself. 
But it is absurd and hysterical to assert 
in a formal complaint that the business, 
quotations, rules and purposes of the Ex- 
change are fraudulent. Cotton growers 
who object to the rules should have 
sought in some reasonable way to obtain 
the changes they desire. 


s 
President McCrea 


James McCrea, who was elected pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany on the 2d, is in his fifty-ninth year 
and was born in Philadelphia. Like the 
late President Cassatt, he entered the 
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service of the company as a rodman 
That was forty-two years ago. He has 
worked his way up, holding responsible 
places of various. kinds and in all the di- 
visions. For some years past he has 
been at the head of the entire system west 
of Pittsburg. He is regarded as a builder 
and an operator rather than as a finan- 
cier, and has been notably successful in 
improving and perfecting the subsidiar\ 
lines taken into the Pennsylvania system. 
Six feet two inches tall and physically 
strong, he has great capacity for work. 
He is an approachable man, cordial in 
manner, and much liked by his subordi- 
nates ; and he is known as a foe of graft. 


& 


..-.In the new statement of The 
Brooklyn Trust Company, of which 
Theodore F. Miller is president, it is seen 
that the capital stock is $1,000,000, the 
undivided profits are $2,321,875, the de- 
posits are $17,479,502, and the total re- 
sources $20,984,616. 


....The Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, of which Thomas M. Mulry 
is president, and John J. Pulleyn is 
comptroller, has declared a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum payable January 21st. This bank 
has 118,000 depositors. Its surplus is 
$11,000,000 and its deposits are $93,000,- 
000. 


....The report of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, published in response to the 
call of the State Banking Department, 
under date of December 31st, shows that 
the institution has continued to enjoy a 
marked degree of progress. The com- 
pany has, since its organization, earned 
$777,673 in undivided profits; which 
show an increase for the past year—after 
the payment of: dividends of $130,000— 
of over $263,000. The deposits of the 
company during the same period likewise 
show a gain in excess of $3,000,000, and 
are now nearly $24,000,000. The total 
resources of the institution are upwards 
of $28,000,000. The company has built 
up a reputation for solidity and conserva- 
tism, and the fact that its board of direc- 
tors is made up exclusively of bankers 
accounts in large measure, no doubt, for 
its steady progress and the excellent busi- 
ness it has acquired. 
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Executor and Trustee 


The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
(Capital and Surplus $3,000,000) may 
be appointed your Executor and 
Trustee, thereby obtaining for you a 
permanency of office and security at no 
more expense than where Individual 
Executors or Trustees are appointed. 





Correspondence and Personal Calls Welcomed. 








CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 


87 Milk Street, Boston 








Knauth, Nachod & Kine 


BANKERS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange ; 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for 
domestic and foreign use. 
Drafts on all parts of the world. 
Deposit accounts, subject to check, received on 
favorable terms. 


BIRD S. COLER, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange 
LEONARD H. HOLE 


W.N, COLER & CO. 


BANKERS 


59 Cedar St., New York 


INVESTMENTS 








FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGB 


35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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READING NOTICES 


MODERN TELEPHONES 

Although New York has been, and is, the best tele- 
phoned metropolis in the world, both in the number of 
telephones and in the character of the service, the mag- 
nitude and importance of this industry has been brought 
to the attention of the public, more particularly within the 
past year than ever before. 

During the past twelve years the growth of the tele- 
phone business in New York and vicinity has been 
phenomenal. In 1894 there were only about 10,000 
telephone subscribers in the old City of New York. Dur- 
ing the year just closing the net gain in the entire ter- 
ritory of the two companies, which, generally speaking, 
embraces a radius of thirty-five miles from City Hall, 
was 67,000 telephones—nearly 200 a day—a gain in one 
year of more telephones than there are in many of the 
largest cities in the world. 

Some idea of the stupendous nature of the New York 
telephone system may be gained from the following sta- 
tistics, which are approximately correct, for Jan. 1, 1907: 
Number of telephones in service and under 

contract in combined territories of N.. Y. 

Tel. Co. and the N. Y. & N. J. Tel. Co..... 
Number of buildings owned and occupied by 

telenhone companies 60 
Number of new buildings in course of construc- ‘ 

tion 
Number of square feet of office space occupied 

by telephene companies 
Number of Central offices 
Total number of employees 17,000 
Average number of people per telephone 14 

This telephone development indicates that New York’s 
telephone service has been well managed along business 
as_well as technical iines. 4 

Tt is stated that this remarkable develonment which 
has been going on for the past five years, and has reached 
its greatest height during 1906, has been brought about: 

First—On account of the convenience of the service, 
which has become a necessity in business and social 
affairs. 

Second--Through the introduction of the “message rate 
plan” of charging for telephone service, which makes 
the message the basis of charge and brings telephone 
service within the means of the small user. . 

Third—By the standardization of telephone equipment 
and operating methods. , 

Fourth—The general appreciation of the ever-increas- 
ing value of the service itself, the fact that every new 
subscriber added to the system increases the scope of the 
service of all. 

Fifth—The energetic methods pursued by the com- 
panies through their sales and publicity departments. 

The companies state that of the total number of new 
telephones gained, the proportion installed in residences 
‘during the year has been very large. This is an indica- 
tion of the more universal appreciation of the househo!d 
value of telephone service. 

In New York City during the year six new exchanges 
have been established: Rector, Tremont, Worth, Beek- 
man, Stuyvesant and Audubon. The first two exchanges 
are now installed in new offices. New quarters for the 
four last exchanges are nearing completion, and will be 
ready for occupancy shortly after the first of the year. 
Tn addition, the Columbus and Seventy-ninth street ex- 
changes have been enlarged. Not only in the heart of 
New York City, but throughout the territory, new ex- 
changes are being constantly established in order to han- 
dle the increasing business. Fs : : 

An interesting fact in connection with this stupendous 
growth is that the engineering denartment of the com- 
panies had already foreseen this development, and had 
prepared their plans accordingly, thereby making it pos- 
sible to take on this huge volume of new business with- 
out lessening the efficiency of the service. Extra under- 
ground cable facilities and central office stations were 
planned and constructed, and in the various departments 
schools of instruction have been installed where a large 
corps of future employees are in course of training, it 
being the policy of the companies to keep in this way 
three or four months ahead of the demand as regards 





389,000 


1,094,500 
182 


labor. 
One of the striking evidences of the wonderful tele- 
phone development is presented by the telephone direc- 


tory, which is now a book of 738 pages, weighing three 
pounds, and containing the names of the telephone su!- 
scribers of New York and vicinity. is re. 
vised and distributed anew every four months, the size 
of the edition being graphically shown by the fact that 
one edition of the books fills a train of twenty-five 
freight cars. The book has come to be the best eral 
directory of New York and vicinity, which is a further 
en of the completeness of the telephone develop 
men 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago February 
7 and March 2, under the em of the Tourist De 
artment of the Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern 
ine, for California. The trip is made one way through 
Colorado. Stop-overs and side trips at principal points of 
interest in the West. All expenses, railroad fare, slee;- 
ing car, dining car and hotel accommodations included. 
For itineraries and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchi- 
son, Manager, Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, 
Chicago, 11l.—Adzv. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 

In our issue of December 2oth a discrepancy was made 
in the reading matter of the advertisement of the Union 
Trust Company, Pittsburg, referring to their Real Es. 
tate Department. “St. Louis ee 7 eal Estate” should 
not have appeared. The Union Trust Company has a 
capital of $1,500,000 and a surplus of $22,000,000, and 
ranks among the first and strong trust companies of the 
world. They are doing business in Pittsburg and are pre. 
pared to manage, buy, sell, rent and appraise Pittsburg 








City Real Estate. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., of which J. D. Browne is 
President, in common with most of the insur- 
ance companies, has suffered severe losses be- 
cause of the San Francisco fire. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the statement of the com- 
pany dated January Ist, 1907, shows a cash 
capital of $1,000,000, a reserve for reinsurance 


of $3,125,762, and a net surplus of $922,305 
-The total assets of the company are $5,401,508 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD CONN. 


The Hartford, which is the oldest insurance 
company in Hartford, in its ninety-seventh an- 
nual exhibit shows a decided gain in total as- 
sets, which are now $19,054,844, as against 
$18,061,027 last year. The capital stock has 
been increased from $1,250,000 to $2,000,000 
The company’s surplus to policy-holders is now 
$4,819,910, and its net surplus is $2,819,910. 
The officers of the company are as follows: 
George L. Chase, President; Chas. E. Chase 
and R. M. Bissell, Vice-Presidents; P. C 
Royce, Secretary, and Thomas Turnbull, As- 
sistant Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, semi- 
annual, 4 per cent. per annum, payable on and 
after January 21st, 1907. 

United States Rubber Co., quarterly, 2 per 
cent. first preferred, 11% per cent. second pre- 
ferred, payable January 15th, 1907. 

Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Co., usual 134 per 
a and extra 15 per cent., payable January 
15th. 
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=eers|| NEVER TIRES 


HOLDERS USED 


INSTEAD ~ — Of the Food That Restored 
Her to Health. 


SHADE ROLLERS “My food was killing me and I didn’t know the cause,” 
NOT writes a Colo. young lady: “For two years I was thin 
GENUINE WITHOUT THIS sickly, suffering from indigestion and inflammatory 
SIGN U rheumatism. 
AT RE “TI had tried different kinds of diet, plain living, and 
many of the remedies recommended, but got no better. 
“Finally, about five weeks ago, mother suggested that I 
try Grape-Nuts, and I began at once, eating it with a 
little cream or milk. A change for the better began at 
once. 


“Today I am well and am gaining weight and strength 
all the time. I’ve gained 10 lbs. in the last five weeks 
and do not suffer any more from indigestion and the 
rheumatism is all gone. 

“I know it is to Grape-Nuts that I owe my re- 
stored health. I still eat the food twice a day and never 
soe of it.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is peculiar to itself. It is 
neutral. not too sweet and has an agreeable, healthful 


STEWA RT H ARTS HORN quality that never grows tiresome. 
; ‘ : One of the sources of rheumatism is from overloading 
wed bes Se yoy tec ad behead ithe eke the system with acid material, the result of imperfect di- 
famous, and improving it wherever possible. gestion and assimilation. 
RESULT: As soon as age = food is abandoned and Grape-Nuts 
ha tie - had a iad % is taken regularly, digestion is made strong, the organs do 
erfect shade roller, ‘‘ which gives no their work of building up good red blood cells and of 
trouble.” Your profit and safety demands that you look carrying away the excess of disease-making material from 
for the label which identifies the genuine, and which bears the system. 
‘ . 
the scripg signature, never omitted, “‘ Stewart Hartshorn.” The result is a certain and steady return to normal 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers health and mental activity. “There’s a reason.” Read the 
little book “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 














MEMBERS 
- New York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 


HARRIS, WINTHROP & Co. 


25 Pine Street 240 La Salle Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Main Office: 181-183 Montague St. 
tedford Branch, Bedford Ave. and Halsey St. Wallabout Branch, Clinton and Mprtle Aves. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
N. Y. City and Brooklyn bonds.... o2 Capital 
Other stocks and bonds -. 4,026,995 30 — 
Bonds and mortgages oe 2 Undi 
Bills purchased Reserved 
Loans on collateral 69 Unpaid dividends 
Cash on hand and in banks 48 Deposits 
Real estate 478,432 Interest due depositors 
Interest Accrued ee 
_—— $18,756,354 47 
$18,756,354 47 
OFFICERS. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, President. 
J. G. DETTMER, Vice-President. HORACE J. MORSE, Vi ide CHAS A. BOODY, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. SCHENCK, Ass’t Secretary. . FISCHER, Ass’t wm 
HENRY M. HEATH, Ass’t Secretary. JOHN T. WILLIAMS, Ass’t tary. 
GEO. W. WINGATE, Counsel. uation 7 
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ime Island Loan and Trust Company 


TEMPLE BAR, 40 COURT STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Statement January, 2nd 1907 
_ RESOURCES. 
Bonds and Stocks. . 
Bonds and = 
Real Estate . 
Loans, Demand and Time 6,740,842 46 
Cash in Banks and Office I “137 226 59 
Interest Accrued 65 
Overdrafts . 


$2,920,670 00 
773,500 00 
3,000 00 


$11,696,157 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock .. 
Surplus ......... 
Undivided Profits 
Dividend (Jan. 2d) 
Due Depositors 
Certified Checks 
Interest Accrued 
Taxes Accrued Not Due 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


14,500 00 


$11,696,157 10 
Letters of Credit. 


Departments 
Safe Deposit 
— ICERS. 


Banking Trust 
EDWARD ue Presideat 
First Vice-President 
..Second Vice-President 
Secretarv 


WILLARD P. SCHE 
NTRUSTEES. 


William M. Ingraham, ohn F. Halsted, 
Edward D. White, avid H. Valentine, 
Edward Merritt, Clinton D. Burdick, 
Frank Lyman, Henry F. Noyes, 
David G. Legg Clinton L. Teositer, 
sore © Husted, Tr., Martin Joost, 

Seth Keeney, ohn Englis, 

Frank b. pomet. illiam V. Hester, 
Theodore F. Jackson Frederick T. Aldridge, 
Walter St. John Benedict, George S. Ingraham. 


THE NEW JERSEY TITLE 
GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 


83 & 85 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
CAPITAL, $200,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1,107,877.69 
STATEMENT DECEMBER 3ist, 1906. 





Collateral loans 
Bonds and mortgages . 
Stocks and bonds 


Title plant 100,000 

Cash on hand and in banks 898,273 22 
$7,486,829 25 

Capital stock 

De) 


Mortgage ‘trust’ ‘bonds 
Coupons unpaid 
Dividend unpaid 
Undivided profits 


WILLIAM H. CORBIN, President. 
E. F. C. YOUNG, Vice-President. 
one. F. PERKINS, Vice-President. 
yt EVARTS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
& GREENE, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, ete. Receives de- 
posits subject to. check and’ allows interest on daily bal- 
ances. Issues Time and Demand Certificates of Deposit 
bearing interest. Accounts Solicited. 
TITLE DEPARTMENT. 
Titles guaranteed to Real Estate in any part of New 


Jersey. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 
Safe Deposit Vaults as perfect in construction and_com- 
plete in safeguards as is .possible to make them. Boxes 
from $5 to per annum. 





REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
on the morning of the first day of January, 1907: 
RESOURCES, 


investments 
(market value, $10,573,220.00), book value 
Amount loaned on collaterals . 

:000,000 00 
sets 4,495,197 87 
United States 5 tender notes and bills 

of National banks (‘gold certificates). 2,500,000 00 
Accrued interest entered on books at date of 
this report as an asset 


LIABILITIES. 
id in, 
ee (less current expenses 


Capital stock 


12,801,046 92 
Surplus on market value (less current ex- 
penses and taxes paid), $12,910,040.74. 
—— on basis o: k -value after charg- 
ing and crediting accrued interest not en- 

tered on books, $12,801,046.92. 

Surplus on market value ‘after charging and 
creditin oo interest not entered on 
books, $12,910,040.74. 

Deposits subject. to check (except as stated 
below), not preferred 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred), time 

Amount due trust companies 

Amount due banks and bankers 

Preferred deposits, as follows: 

Due New York State savings banks 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or deposi- 


23,538,153 92 
16,877,827 8 
1,912,568 


2,111,986 53 


tary 4,915,574 33 
Due New York State Treasurer, deposits 
preferred ae i pledge of part of 
trust company asse 
Other liabilities aot included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Reserved for taxes 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 


100,000 0 


78,000 0 


$65,672,354 25 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Total amount of interest and commissions 
received during the year $3,411,572 14 
fe other profits eosebien during the year. 170,578 9% 
Charged to profit and loss on account of 
depreciation of investments 141,945 4 
Amount of interest paid = and credited 
depositors during the yea 1,610,537 9% 
Amount of expenses of the institution during 
the year, excluding taxes 
Amount of dividends on cnstian stock de- 
clared during the year 
When payable Jan. 2 and. July 2. 
Taxes paid during the year 
Amount of deposits made by order of court 
Number of deposits on which interest is al- 


Total amount of such deposits 

Average rate of interest on 
which interest is paid (per cent.). 

Amount of bonds and mortgages invested 
in during the year 

Amount received from bonds and mortgages 
paid or sold during the year 

Has each official communication directed by 
the Banking Department to a institution 
been submitted to the a Directors 
vee the meeting held next after “its receipt? 


State’ ‘of New Se Bae of New York, ss.: 
ae NGSLEY, Vice-President, 
HENRY E . 


45 and 47 Wall Street, in the City of New York, 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says ‘the — 


business of said trust company 
the location required by the Banking Lew (Chap. , 
Laws of 1892, as amended) and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an officid 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desit 
nating the morning of the first day of January, 1907, *# 
the day as of which such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 2d Vice- President. 


the 3d day of January, 1907, before me. i 
[Seal of Notary.] H. MAC BRIDE, 
Notary Public, No. 2, New York County. 





354 25 
),000 00 
1,046 92 


4,543 43 
11,986 53 


15,574 33 
00,000 0 


78,000 00 
12,653 11 
72,354 3 
Bite 
41,945 4 
510,537 95 
207,061 70 
900,000 0 


165,144 68 
44,369 68 


President. 
deponents, 


BRIDE, 
« County. 
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REPORT OF 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
on the morning of the first day of January, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 
$70,201 71 
19,107,793 06 
39,368,488 02 
116,834 80 
994,248 50 


4,741,852 65 
3,001,850 20 


20,206 00 
258,121 91 
$67,679,596 85 


Bonds and mortgages 

Amount of stock and bond investments 
(market value $19,091,972.60), book value 
Amount loaned on_ collaterals 

Other loans, including bills purchased 

Real estate: Banking house, $888,258.13; 
other real estate, $105,990.37 

Due from approved reserve 

less amount of offsets. 

Specie 

United States legal-tender notes and bills 
of National banks .. 

Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as an asset 


Total 


LI 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
*Surplus on book value (less current ex- 
penses and taxes paid) 15,701,832 81 
Surplus on market value (less current ex- 
penses and taxes paid) $15,686,012.35. 
Surplus on basis of k value after 
charging and crediting accrued interest 
not entered on books $15,701,832.81. 
Surplus on market value after charging 
and crediting accrued interest not en- 
tered on books $15,686,012.35. 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 
below) not prefer! 
Certificates of deposit 
Demand 
Amount due trust companies 
Amount due banks and bankers 
Preferred deposits, as follows: 
Due New York State savings banks 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee, or depos- 


46,832,475 90 


928,108 27 
270,877 75 
507,483 61 


71,750 72 


2,223,206 42 


the above heads, viz.: 
Reserved for taxes 73,000 00 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 

of this report as a liability 70,861 37 


Total 
*Surplus includes undivided profits. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Total amount of interest and commissions 

received during the yea $3,161,446 32 
All other profits received during the year.. 887,291 51 
Charged to profit and loss on account of 

depreciation of investments 526,857 42 
Charged to profit and loss on account of 

other losses 1,159 41 
Amount of interest paid to and credited 

depositors during the year 1,727,015 37 
Amount of expenses of the institution during 

the year, excluding taxes 273,751 39 
Amount of dividends on capital stock de- 
800,000 00 


167,728 22 
46,403 81 


42,082.93 86 
.0290 

818,444 28 
1,145,663 28 


es. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

J. N. WALLACE, President, and GEORGE BERTINE, 
Secretary, of Central Trust Co. of New York, located and 
doing business at No. 64 Wall Street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says the foregoing report, with the schedules accompany- 
ing the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that the usual business of said trust company has been 





transacted at the location required by the banking law. 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsec- 
where, and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent 
of Banks designating the morning of the list day of 
regen O 1907, as the day as of which such report shall 
made, 
J. N. WALLACE, President. 
GEORGE BERTINE, Secretary. 
, Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
3d_day of January, 1907, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] W. H. SMIDT 
Notary Public, Rockland Oo. 


Certificate filed in New York unty. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT; RAILROAD AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 


Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 








HARTFORD, OT. 


Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 


CHICAGO 


Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


Our List of Investment Securities Sent on Application. 


R. L. DAY & CO. 


35 Con Street 
on 














3 Nassau Street, 
New York 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK CITY BONDS TAX EXEMPT 
REAL ESTATE 


C. H. VAN BUREN & CO. 


STOCKS, BONDS & INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 60 Broapway, New York. 


Brancu Offices, 
415 Broadway. 24 E. Forty-second Street. 

A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check 
on demand. Bank and Mercantile references. Corre- 
spondence Invited. 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


dye paget 


oat .. incredible that we could serve hundreds 
iste cent years without loss or complaint, 





3ist YEAR 





ef in 
t, and 
on conservatism. W- 


‘ounded 
- Write and inquire about our frst 
per cent. interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA FARMS anv HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendid Bargains 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 


DIVIDENDS 














FRANKLIN H. KALBFLEISCH CO. 
Broadway & Sixteenth St., New York. 
January 2d, 1907. 


Board of Directors have this day declared from earnings 
the usual dividend of 14% and an extra dividend of 157. 
the same to be paid on and after January 15th, 1907, to 
Stockholders of record on January 2d, 1907 


, FRANKLIN H. KALRFLEISCH, Treasurer. 


The 


In January, 1907, the Franklin Soci- 
ety for Home uilding and Savings 
of New York paid its 36th Semi- 
annual Dividend. As usual, it was 
at the rate of Five Per Cent. upon 
sums of Ten Dollars or more up to 
Five Thousand Dollars. 


The Franklin is a unique, conserv- 
atively managed and most successful 
— of- co-operative financier- 
ing—Unfrenzied and without per 7 
Privilege. It solicits savings by mail, 
but asks first to be investigated. A 
descriptive leaflet for the asking. 


The Franklin Society 


One Beekman Street, New York. | 
Charles O’Connor Hennessy, V. P. and Manager. 








EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 
51 Chambers St., New York 


December 13th, 1906. 


The Board of Trustees has declared 
a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all 
deposits entitled thereto, able on and 
after Monday, January 2ist, 1907. 


— ON OR BEFORE 
JAN. 10, 1907, WILL DRAW 
on eeieear FROM JAN. 1, 1907 


MAS M. MULRY, President. 
JOHN y PULLEYN, Comptroller. 


IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION’. 


115 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORE 
New York, December 11, 1906. 
The Trustees of this Bank 
have declared interest at the 
rate of 4% per annum on all 
sums from $1 to $3,000 en- 
titled thereto on December 
Q. 31, 1906, payable on and after 
January 15, 1907. Deposits 
made on or before January 
10 will draw interest from 
January Ist. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 


Manhattan Savings lustitutio 


. 644 BROADWAY 


ilith ‘Sabie Dividend 


December 12th, 1906. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF per cent. per annum on all sums (by the 
rules entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 31st inst., payable on and 
after the third Monday in January next. 
Deposits made on or before January roth, 1907, 
will draw interest from January Ist, 1907. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 














A’, 








MON’ 
on al 


entitl 
1907. 
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8S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PBR CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX 
MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DBC. 31, 1906, 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable January 21, 
1907. 

JAMBS QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before JANUARY 10, 1907, will 
draw interest from JANUARY 1, 1907. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue. 
fireeley Square, New York. 


Interest three and one-half per cent. 
from $5 to $3,000. Credited January Ist, 
payable January 17th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will te 
paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, December 31, 
1906. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 14, 1907, both days included 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1907, at the office of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 
Wall Street. WM. D. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
THE “Ey YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPA 
81 bie 7 Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
END NO. 93. 

A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT. 


have been declared on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable January 15th, 1907, to Stockholders of record at 


the close of business wenny cAncke suOW, 7. 
mt Teasurer. 


UNITED STATES ig og ann ged 
1907. 

















5 om 1907, 
‘JOHN a. WATSON, 


sf Sed without 





MEETINGS 





_ The annual meeti oo Carer Church 

ing Society will be ea in the United Charities Building, 
East ty-second Street, New York, on Thursday, 

M., at which time the annual 





"clock p. m., atthe —— 
Street, i, York Ci 
ENRY ROMEIKE, INC., 
ALBERT OMnIEn. Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, nentatniesion MASS. 








_ GASH distributions paid pon all 
ons a 
Every bas endorsed. 


se ee 


Mtg -y the cash surrender 
the insured is en- 


‘or any age sent on ap 





Benj. FP. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. PF, Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








THE 


Connecticut 


- Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD 


JANUARY 1, 1907. 


Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Rein- 

surance. 3,125,761.88 
All Outstanding Claims 353,531.19 
NET SURPLUS. . 922,305.24 


Total Assets $5,401 ,598.31 





J. D. BROWNE, President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secy. W. T. HOWE, Asst. Secy. 
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+ FIDELITY OND CASUALTY CD. 


Or NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY WHEEL 


CAPITAL, 





This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
from premiums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its busi- 
ness is protected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned 
premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid 
over TWENTY-THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR 
LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE 
indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


INSURANCE THAT INSURES 














$1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $2,010,726.22 
DIRECTORS: 
WM. J. MATHESON, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Ww. G. Low, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 


J. G. MCCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 


JOHN L. RIKER, 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
GEO. F. SEWARD. 


DUMONT CLARKE, 
WM. P. DIXON, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, 


A. B. HULL, 
GEO. E. IDE, 











MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


ftlantic (Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres't 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


@. Stanton Fiorvd-Jones. Secretars 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


JANUARY ist 1906 


24,659,52 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,643,7% 


Cash surrender values stated in gay policy, 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW: YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adar 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to acti 
business men. It especially provides for practic 
os ene 
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NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1907 


ASSETS: 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . - $1,097,523 79 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, - 3,087,116 04 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ‘ ‘i i ‘ S i 8,457 75 
Real Estate Unencumbered, . és : be 2 1,091,187 75 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), . . . . 616,600 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° ° ‘ . : 1,000 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ‘; . » ‘ 409,505 00 

ss New York, ss é a . ' 450,435 00 

“a Boston, ss fi ‘ ‘ ‘. 12,750 00 

+ "Montreal, ss : 4 . ; 91,333 33 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, ij : : ‘ ; 1,244,426 00 
State, City and Railroad dsscore ° , : ; - 10,846,894 92 
Other Assets, . é s - . - . . 97,613 98 


TOTAL ASSETS, .. ° ° ° ‘ ‘ $19,054,843 56 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock, . ‘ . > . ‘ ‘ - $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ° : ‘ 5 , ° - 10,946,540 63 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses , ° . é 1,117,893 98 


Including unpaid San Francisco Conflagration Losses, amounting to $135, 061. 
Reserve for all Other Claims . ° : a . we 170, 499 36 


NET SURPLUS, e e bad e 2,819,909 59 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, ; ; : : 4,819,909 59 





GEORGE “’ CHASE, President. 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-Preside nt. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P, C, ROYCE, Secretary: THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary: 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COFRAN & DUGAN, General Agents. W, C. BOORN, Ass’t General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE & HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 


HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Much has been printed about the life insurance business during the 
past year. Let me call your attention at this time to a few things regard- 
ing The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

It is as solvent as the Bank of England. 

Every contract with it will be carried out to the letter. 

Every asset claimed by the Society has been found by independent 
expert accountants, and re-appraised in value on a conservative basis. 

Loans have been verified ; liabilities have been measured; bad ac- 
counts have been charged off or marked doubtful. 

The income of the Society from investments and savings has been 
increased over $1,200,000 per annum. A still further increase can be 
relied upon. This will in time result in larger profits to policyholders, 
even if not reflected in this year’s dividends. 

The Society has complied with the new laws of the State of New 
York with exact preciseness. These laws provide every. safeguard that a 
wise Legislature could devise to protect policyholders. They restrict the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. ‘They provide that expenses shall 
be kept within proper limits me control the cost of new business. They 
prevent rebating and political and other blackmail. They prevent many 
questionable things that insurance ccmpanies have done heretofore. 

Hereafter every policy issued by this Society will bear the hall-mark 
of the State of New York. 

The new management is committed to the interests of the pulicy- 
holders. It understands thoroughly that the best advertisement it can 
have is a satisfied constituency. The effort of the present adminis- 
tration will be to make this Society the best life insurance company 
in the world. : 

Life insurance in the Equitable is the best asset you can have. It 
will grow better with time. If you have no insurance, or if you can 
afford to increase the insurance you already have, you are doing ycur 
family an injustice if you do not take it. Nothing can take its place. 

We want new policyholders. We want new agents, both men and 
women, but none except energetic, able and truthful men and women 
need apply. For such there is a splendid opportunity. 

A life insurance policy runs longer and means more to the average 
man than any other contract he ever makes. Therefore the necessity for 
great care in selecting a company in which to insure or a company to 
represent. Safety and strength are paramount to everything else. We in- 
tend to keep the Equitable the safest and strongest company in the world. 

Address The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, 


New York, for full information as to insurance or an agency. 


PAUL MORTON, President. 











